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If I WKBE 4 MAN, 


BY LOUISE MALCOM STENTOX. 





Were la man wanting a wife 
I'd never, never sit and whine— 
On that I'd bet my very life— 
i'd buckle on Love's armor bright 
And win my way in loving strife; 
I'd brush away all obstacies 
With which Love's road is ever rife; 
I'd woo, win, wed and wear my leve 
For my own peeriess, precious wife!) 


1 would not sit and sigh, and groan. 
Because she did not smile;: 

Ur her frigidity bemoan, 
So tearful all the while, 

I'd go and court some other giri, 
More sensible and fair, 

And flood her heart with happiness, 
All free from carkin«g care! 





Back from the Grave 





KY THS AUTHOR OF ‘A PIBOK OF PATOH- 
WORK,” “SOMEBODY'S DAUGHTER,” 
‘“~ MIDSUMMER FOLLY,’’ 
“WEDDED HANDS,” 

BTO., BTO. 


EXTRACTS FROM MRS, BASSET’S 
JOURNAL 


OVEMBER &ATH.—I think we have 
N got her in a vice. She knows we have 

discovered the plot, that we are aware 
that her lover meditates rescue to-morrow 
night. She has seen the open grave in which 
she has been told he wiil presently lie, and 
she bas been told that the only way to save 
him is by consenting to Marous at 
once, He has gone for her answer now, and 
1 do not doubt that it will be an assent. 

Some hours have passed since I wrote 
the above words, { was interrupted by the 
entrance of Marcus, who came to say that 
Christabel declined to become his wife, 
even when by that act she believed her 
lover’s life would be forteited, 

1 confess | was staggered fora moment; 
but suddenly a light broke in upon me. 

“She bas warned him!”’ I said. 

He frowned heavily. 

“Did you not keep hers close prisoner 
all day, as I desired?’’ 

“Yes; she has never left her room, and 
she cannot possibly have even set eyes up- 
on Joel Blake.’’ 

“Then she cannot have warned Mannes- 
ty.” 

“IT am convinced that she has, though I 
cannot imagine how. She would not else 
have stood so firm. A desperate woman is 
full of resource, She has devised the means 
somehow, you may depend upon it. Never 
mind, my son,”’ I said, “she shall be made 
to suffer for this, She shall think he is 
coming—if necessary, she shall think he is 
dead, We will break her spirit yet.” 

November 25th.—Marcus has been sul- 
len ali day. 1 know that the lust of mur- 
der is upon him, If by accident the rivais 
meet, blood will certainly be shed. How- 
ever, I feel confident that Mannesty will 
not be at the rendezvous. 

To make assurance doubly sure, I sent 
Carter out to have a good look round, and 
make sure he was not lurking any'vbere 
about, She came back and assured me that 
there was no sign of him. She had been 
some way along the road to Alton Edge, 
and, having searched the premises well,ahe 
was convinced he is nowhere near. 

‘Master is watching by tne grave,” she 
concluded, ‘as if he expected him still.” 

“He is growing Irritable with this delay; 
but it will not last long now.” 

A savage look came over Oarter’s face. 

‘Shall 1 go to that little hussy, ma’am, 
and make believe as I’ve seen ber lover 
coming to his death?’’ 


“If you like—yer; it would be a good 
plan, I think. Do not spare her; make her 
understand plainiy what is going to bap- 
pen, and bave no mercy. Fool and fright- 
en ber to the top of her bent; and | think 
by to-morrow we shall find her quite 
tame.”’ 

I think I have provided against all con- 
tigencies, and can now go to rest and sieep 
in peace, 

November 26th.—As I glance at those 
words written so quietly last night, 1 find 
it hard to believe that less than four-and- 
twenty hours have passed over my head— 
hours of such strain and expense as | bopo 
never toendure again. It all seems likea 
hideous dream, from which however | 
think 1 may safely say we have ail escaped 
thanks to my own resolution and presence 
of mind. 

{ had just locked away my journal last 
night, when Marous came slowly into the 
room, and sat down heavily upon one of 
the chairs. His face wore an expression | 
shall never forget; his clothes were in great 
disorder’ 

“J have murdered Vere Mannesty!’’ he 
said hoarsely. 

It was all I could do to repress an agoniz- 
ing scream. 

“You are dreaming, Marcus,’’ I gasped, 
“or elae you have been drinking!” 

He looked at me with a savage mocking 
laugh, and heid his hands up before my 
face, 

“Look at them,” he cried exultingly— 
“look at them! Does that look like the 
atain of wine?” 

“Marous,’’ I said sternly, “do not trifle 
with me Have you shed blood to- 
night?’ 

“J bave! I have killed my foe—Vere 
Mannesty is dead! Ay, and buried too! I 
vowed I would not dig that greve in vain!’’ 

My blood seemed to be freezing in my 
veins; but in a few moments I had regain- 

‘ed my composure. 

“Qome and show me the place,’ 1 said. 
“Tell me how it all happened.”’ 

He rose and led medown to the outer 
door, talking all the time in the same fierce 
wild way. 

“He came—he came to his doom, as I felt 
he would. I knew! should not have to 
watch in vain to-night. I knew, as I sat be- 
side that grave, that it would not long be 
tenantiess. His or mine—his or mine—my 
grave or his! Afterall it did not so much 
matter whose it was!” 

“Marcus,” I said, “you talk very strange- 
ly. I do not understand you.” 

“Do you not?” he cried with a mocking 
laugh. “I should have thought you would. 
You must know the wild intoxication that 
tolows the accomplishment of such a deed, 
You know what jt feels like to see one’s 
victim lying dead before one’s eyes!” 

“Marcus,” I exclaimed sternly, ‘besilent! 
I know there is noone to hear us; but some 
things are always best left unsaid.” 

“Atraid now? Afraid, after all these 

of safety? Ha, ha—‘iet sleeping dogs 
lie’—is that it, mother? Bat they won’t al- 
ways sleep, you know, that’s the worst of 
them; they wake up sometimes, growling 
and anapping, and then one feels impelled 
to kill the memory of one crime by an- 
other. Murder runs in oar family, I think 
—like mother, like son!” 

Marcus was in so wild a mood that even 
to the last I hoped this crime might have 
been some delusion of a heated brain; but 
when we reached the scene of action that 
vague hope was quickly dispelled, There 
were traces of a life-and-death struggle; 
there was a pool of blood upon the ground, 
and there was plainly visible, even in the 





darkness, the dreadful trail left when he 
had dragged the corpse from the spot where 

it had failed to the grave where it now isy | 5 
buried. 








Leciteg suend, I sawa white object ly- 
Ing at some little distance from the edge of 
the grave. I picked it up and exarained it 
by the now bright rays of the moon, It was 
a handkerchief marked in the corner with 
the name “V, Mannesty,’”’ 

There was no doubting evidence like 
this. The body of the unfortunate young 
man lay buried ia the grave beside the 
wall. 

Jarefully, and as well as was able, | re- 
moved al) traces of the dreadful deed, while 
Marcus watched me, a sinister smile upon 
his face, without attempting to render any 
assistance, 

When I had finished I took him indoors, 
examined his clothes, and made him re- 
move such as bore any traces of the fray, 
which I burnt with my own handa 

When he had washed himself and put on 
clean garments, he seemed to come to him- 
elf, 

“Marcus,’’ I said, ‘eit down and listen to 
me, You have committed a murder, and 
you must fly before the crime is discover- 
ed.’’ 

“Whatever happens to me, at least I am 
revenged!”’ he muttéred, 

“Quite so; but if you are taken Christa. 
bel will never be your wife, Your revenge 
will bear no fruit.” 

That thought sobered him immediate- 
ly. 

“True,” he seaid—that is very true! You 
speak with sense, mother. Marry Cbrista- 
bel | must and will! These hands, stained 
with her lover's life-biood, shail plight 
their troth with her at the alter before an- 
other day has passed, Let us go to her now, 
and tell ber that her lover is dead. 1 must 
and will tell her how we have laid him in 
his grave—the grave she visited the other 
day.” 

1 naw it would be dangerous to cross him 
so I iet him have hie way. | went with him 
to Christabel’s rooms, 

The door in the corridor was sbut and 
locked as usual, I turned the key and drew 
the bolts, and togetber we entered. 

But tor some minutes we searched the 
roouws in vaio, and a horrible fear seized us 
that she had escaped, 

At last an exclamation from Marcus 
reached me, At the farther end of the cor- 
ridor lay Christabel in a dead faint, whiie 
beneath the grated aperture that gave light 
and air to the corridor stood a chair with a 
stool upon it, from which elevated station 
the girl had evidently fallen. 

A new fear assailed me. Why had we 
both forgotten that opening when we bad 
closed and darkened the windows so e!- 
fectually? Iclimbed up on the chair and 
stool and looked out. Yes, it was just asi 
believed. 

A full view could be obtained from this 
window of the piace where the grave had 
been. Christavel must have heard the 
sound of the conflict, and have seen my son 
burying tbe body of her lover. 

This was a new element of danger, yet I 
saw an easy way Of coping wit the evil. | 
roused Carter to attend to ber, and made 
Mareus come with me to my room, He 
seemed each moment to become more calm 
and self-contained; he had evidently begun 
to think of consequences himself. 

“Marcus,” | said, ‘you have the special 
license?”’ 

“Y ea.” 

“And you have arranged with a clerical 
friend at Fenmore Sands to perform the 
ceremony at a moment's notice?”’ 

“wy en. ” 

“And he will make no difliculties over 
Christabel’s condition?’ 

Marcus smiled contem ptuoaaly. 


“Not he! He is half afool and haif «a 
knavye, and knows too we n which side 
s bread is buttered The license ts al 

right, and my fee la worth having 


MERICA. 
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“Very auntee and there are saeue veaeels 
going across to Holland?” 

“There isa vessel in the bay now, and 
the captain is a friend of mine, He is going 
to walt for me, and tosall the moment I 
give the word, for any port I choose, My 
wite’s fortune is coming in very useful, It 
is wonderful what afew thousand pounds 
can accomplish." 

i heaved a sigh of relief. 

“Now listen to ne,” I said, “It is neces- 
sary that you should lose no time. This 
very evening at dusk you must carry 
Obristabel away. You must engage a car- 
riage to be here at seven. You will be at 
Fenmore Sands soon after eight, and by 
telegraphing to your friends you can be 
married and on board by nine. Manneaty 
will not be missed for a day or two, because 
he bas been living such « vagront life late- 
ly, staying sometimes at the village inn, 
sometimes with the Lovelaces, or visiting 
his parents at the Manor House. If he does 
notturn upatone place, he will be sup- 
posed to be at one of the others; and, as for 
Christabel, after whatshe haa seen she wil! 
not be likely to prove troublesome.”’ 

“No; at any rate we can manage ber,’’ an- 
swered Marcus fiercely. ‘Once lether be 
my wite, and | will conquer her, She shali 
love me, or I wiil kill ber!’’ 

“Well, make sure of the money, and do 
as you like. I do not profess any interest 
in the girl. By-the-way, in it all safely 
managed with regard tothe money? Can 
you get at it easily? Have you realised 
much?” 

“Knough to keep me going for some 
time, If 1 had known | was going © com- 
mit murder I would tave realised more, 
but no doubt we shail manage very well. 
Weocan soon plan some good scheme; be- 
sides, 1 do not see what evidence can be 
brought against me, Nothing but the dis- 
Sovery of the body could implicate ine, 
and would ever think of looking tor it 
here?’’ 

“Joel KBiake knows,’’ I reminded him. 

“You must take care of Joe! Kiake,” le 
answered, “He is locked up now tn his 
lott, well drugged, and with a supply of 
tood, Leave him there tor twenty-four 
hours at least, and then get him quietly 
away. Nobody will think anything of that. 
He often wanders off, as you know, for 
weeks together. 1t would be beat to abat 
him upin some lunatic asylum far away 
from bere, where bia babbling, if he did 


babble, would attract nobody’s atten. 
tion.’’ 

“Leave Joel to me,” I sald; I will take 
eare he does no mischief, You wake your 


arrangements for flight. Carter shall go 
with you and stay to #66 you married and 
safely on board, and then return to tell me 
all has gone well, When once you are off 
| will see that no suspicions are arouned, 
I have managed to tide over one crisis, and 
] think you may trust me with the second, 
at least.” 

No then we parted to snatch a few hours 
of rest, if not sleep, to refresh us for the 
work of the day that would shortly dawn 

All went as well a8 we could wish, 
Christabel lay in astupor of exhaustion the 
whole day. 1 do not think she onceawoke 
toany consciousness of what was passing 
around her. 

‘Towards dusk all preparations were cou- 
plete, the driver of the carriage came up 
for final orders, and 1 lJeft Christabel for a 





few minutes © go and apeak to him. I was 
well satisfied with the result, tie waaa 
villatnous-looking creaturé, and not likely 
to be touched by compassion even if 
Christabe!l should wake up to a conscious 
ness of her position and appeal to ! 
| mercy 

Mhe otlered Oalsta i. 4~ 
i her for the urney an k 
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Marous lifted ber in his arms and bore her 
to the carriage. 

As it rolied away aload seemed to be 
lifted from my beart. Up tothe very last, 
1 had been fearful of some obstacle arising 
suddenly; but all has gone smoothly, and 
will not doubt do so to the end, 


VERE MANNESTY’S NARRATIVE 
RESUMED, 

| went up to town on necemary business 
upon the Wednesday preceding the Tues- 
day fixed for my wedding. Winifred and 
Christabel were at the station to see me off, 
and nothing seemed running more smovth- 
ly than the course of our true love at this 
time, 

I bad bad my hours of doubt and des- 
pondency—my fears that the guardian's 
consent would be denied us, or that he 
would claim custody of Christabel during 
the remainder of her minority. But one by 
one those fears had vanished, and, now 
that our wedding day was nota week dis- 
tant, | did feel that the prize wes within 
my grasp. 

I was vory busy in town, as a man gener- 
ally is on theeveof his wedding. Thursday 
passed quickly away, andon Friday morn- 
ing 1 had a letter from my darling Christa- 
bel. 

I notloed two points about it that struck 
meas odd. One was that the envelops 
had been addressed by Winitred; the acc- 
ond, thatthos letter was not conciuded or 
signed. 

it had evidentiy been written upon 
Cbhristabel's return from seeing me off, and 
had been left unfinished then, to be added 
to on the following day; but evidently 
something bad happened © engross Ubriat- 
abel'’s time and attention to the exclusion 
ofall else, and at the last moment Wini- 
fred had bad to seal up the unfinished mis- 
sive for the post. 

1 was pot uneasy however, for I felt con- 
vinoed that, bad anything gone wrong, she 
would have written at once to warn me; 
and was! not going back to-morrow to see 
them all again? 

Saturday brought me no letter; but I was 
hardly surprised, for OCbristabel did not 
write every day when we were absent from 
each other, and, as | wasto be at Aiton 
Kdge that night, there was no special rea- 
why ahe should do so to-day, 

1 completed my business in good time, 
caught the train previously fixed upon, 
and arrived at my journey’s end just as 
duak was falling. 

Trevor's carriage was waiting for ine, and 
I quite expected to find Christabel inside. 
Nhe however was not in it, and | felt a 
qualm of uneasiness, 

“Miss Devereux is well, 1 hope?’ I ask. 
ed the footman who was holding open the 
carriage-door, 

“You, sir; she went with Mr. Basset to 
Fenmore End yesterday afternoon.” 

“But she bas come back?’ 

“No, sir—at least, not yet! She is going 
to stay there a few days, I'in told,”’ 

“I mposaibie,"’ I thought, “when we are 
to be married on Tuesday!’ However, 
] aaid no more to the man beyond bidding 
him direct the coachman to drive fast. 

The house at Alton Edge looked bright 
and cheerful as the carriage drew up at its 
bospitable door, 

A blaze of light from the hall shone out 
the moment the door was opened; yet 
Obristabel was not there, and nothing 
looked bright to me | was profoundly 
anxious and perplexed, and | Sprang up 
the steps and entered the house, @ager for 
some explanation of the strange story | 
had heard. 

Winifred waa on the look-out tor me, 
She came quickly down the great stair- 
case, took both my hands in hers, and 
kissed me without a word. 

lt was by no means the first time that 
Winifred bad kissed me since | arrived at 
man's estate, yet somehow to-night that 
kiss, together with her unwonted silence, 
told me ina moment that something was 
seriously wrong. 

‘What has happened?” I asked hoarsely, 
‘Where ia Christabel?’’ 

“At ber guardian’s, It may be all 
right—— But come up to my boudoir, 
my poor boy, and have some tea, There isa 
a great deal for you to hear,” 

1 followed her up-stairs in silence until 
we reached the seclusion of her boudoir, 

“Winifred, don’t keep me in suspense,’’ 
1 pleaded. ‘lias he put any obstacle in the 
way of our wedding on Tuesday?”’ 

Winitred, 1 could see, wasin a state of 
considerable agitation. She hardly seemed 


to know whatto say; but! was in no hu- 





mor to brook delay. 
‘Speak!’ I sald a a 
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genuine—and the eertifiestes of two ebi!d- 
ren too, And Obristabe! Believes in them, 
and doesn’t wamt to see any of us again!’’ 
Wialfred put her handkerchief to ber eyes 
and sobbed; but them she saddenly sat up, 
brushed away ber tearsand added—*“U n- 
leas they are tarnpering with her and with 
her letters, and deceiving usall. Trevor 
says that is is abeurd and impossible; but 
1 detest those Bassetsa. Vere—my dear, 
dear boy—{ have loved you ever since you 
were au ugly cross baby in long clotnes— 
tell me the whole truath—you are not mar- 
ried, are you?’ 

1 was so aghast, 80 utterly bewlidered by 
this mass of extraordinary information, 
that I actualiy lamghed—the whole thing 
acomed 8o egregiously ridiculous. 

“Married! Winifred, what do you take 
me for? No, I am not married!” 

Winifred put out ber band, and laid it 
upon mine, 

‘(I believe you, Vere, I don’t care that’ 
with a snap of the fingers—‘“‘for all Mar- 
cus Basset’s certificates!” 

“Thank you most kindly, Winifred,” J 
answered. “And now tel] meall that bas 
happened.”’ 

Nhe told me the tale of Hasset’s sudden 
appearance at Alton Edge, and of the 
arguments he adduced for carrying Chris 
tabel off with him. 

I saw well enough how impossible it 
would have been to attempt resistance. 
The man was her guardian, and he spoke 
fairly enough, whatever his deeds were 
like, 

“That was on Thursday,’’ continued 
Winifred, ‘and on Friday morning we bad 
this letter from her.’’ 

I scanned it eagerly, and read— 


‘(Dearest Winitred—I am very unhappy; 
but all that my guardian says is quite true, 
and | have been cruelly deceived. I never 
wish to see Vere again; and I think | had 
better stay here a good while. They are 
very kind to me, and I only feel now as 
if I wanted rest and quiet, which I can best 
get here. By-and-by I shall want to see 
you, but not just yet. Iam sure you will 
understand, and not think me ungrateful. 
1 want to forget as quickly as I oan, and 
seeing you would only make me remem- 
ber, I think if I am left quite alone | 
shall be better soon. I like Mra, Basset, 
and she is very kind to me. I am not 
afraid of my guardian now; he seems to be 
a sort of protector to me, 

‘Yours very affectionately, 
“OH RISTABEL,”’ 


“The handwriting is Ohristabel’s,” I 
said, after reading the letter very carefully, 
and closely scrutinizing every word; “but 
the composition is not in the least like 
hers,”’ 

“No, it ian’t,”’ assented Winifred, as if 
struck with the fact for the first time— 
‘not in the least! Besides, that letter must 
have been written during the first two 
hours of her stay at Fenmore End; and it 
is pertectly ridiculous to suppose that she 
could have written in that calm and cold- 
blooded way if she had been convinced of 
your guilt and treachéry. Why, it would 
have been days before she could have 
reasoned about herself like that.’’ 

Winifred's womanly perception had ar- 
rived at the eame conclusion as my mascu- 
line logic, 

“There has been some trick here,’’ I 
declared. ‘1 must look into it closely. If 
Obristabel wrote this note at all, it was 
written under compulsion,”’ 

“And this too,” said Winifred, handing 
a slip of paper to me; and then she told me 
of the visit to Fenmore End the day be- 
fore, and its result. 

Trevor Lovelace came in during the 
recital; we were too much engrossed in 
Winitred’s story to do more than exohange 
nods, yet | fancied his manner was a l|ittie 
more distant than was usual with him, and 
he paced up and down the room as if 
absorbed in thoughts of no very agreeable 
kind. 

“And you came away without making 
maa to see her?” I asked reproach- 

“It was out of the question,” put in 
Trevor quickly. “She did not wish it, as 
you can see for yourseif,’’ 

“I do not believe Obristabel wrote that 
note of her own free will” 

‘That is absurd,’”’ answered Trevor, ‘tor 
it was written im answer toa message sent 
up while we were sitting with Mr. and 
Mrs. Basset, and came down in the course 
ofafew minutes, I asked you if it was 
possible she ahould be coerced into sub- 
migsion in that time? Besides who bat ber 
guardian would have that power over her? 
That note came 
hriatabel herself, and 


from 


her decision.’’ 


l am | 
l think ehe shows wisdom in | 


I got up then and faced my host. 

“Let us understand one another, Love- 
lace. Do you bélieve that lame married 
mao?” 

“I hope you are a widower,” he answer- 
ed suavely. “I should be slow to think 
the first; but you should not have acted 80 


an ugly piece of buziness, look at it as you 
will.” 

“] give you my word of honer, Lovelace, 
that 1 never married—that tne certifientes 
you have seen are absolute fabrications: 
There is nota syliabieot truth in the whole 
story. I give you my hand upon it; and, 
if you will go with we, as soup asl can 
spare the time, to the church where these 
registers are kept, we may be able to de- 
fect how the error has occurred,” 

Trevor looked doubiful still, yet my 
words were not without effect. 

“The documents were genuine enough. I 
know too much about such things to be 
easily deceived. Nome one calling himself 
Vere Mannesty, of Altonbridge Manor 
House, did certainly marry one Lucy 
Wickham some years ago, in sume place 
the nameof which has elipped my memory. 
it is a very odd thing altogether,’’ 

‘What is the name of the place?’’ 

“] can’t remember, Perhaps you can.” 

] was not angry with Trevor. Of course 
be bad aright to bisown opinion. I was 
no kineman of his, and Marous Basset was. 
It was natural, | suppose, for him to take 
his cousin’s word against mine, 

‘Try to remember,’’ | urged. 
to write at once for copies inyseif.’’ 

**You had better call on Basset on Mon- 
day, and look at them for yourself. Then 
you can take what steps you think are 
proper.”’ 

“But be and Christabel are to be married 
on Tuesday,'’’ cried Winitred. “There ts 
not time for that sort of thing. Vere says 
he ia not married, and I should just like 
to order the carriage and drive straight 
over sndcarry her off. 1 know sheis being 
kept a prisoner there against her will, poor 
dariing!”’ 

“My love, you are absurd and unreason- 
able,’’ returned Trevor, who could take 
the upper hand on occasion. “You had 
better rid yourself as quick as possibile of 
such wild ideas. Obristabel is in her 
guardian’s house, under the care of her 
lawful protector, and he bas a perfect right 
to ber there, whether she likes it or not. 
It is foolish to talk about imprisonment, 
In these days that sort of thing is quite out 
of date, not to say impossivle. She may 
or may not enjoy her visit; but Basset is 
quite right to detain her until all this un- 
pleasant mystery is cleared up; and { say 
that we have absolute proof that she wishes 
to remain where she is, and is content to 
forget the past.” 

“That shows how little you know Chris- 
tabel,” said Winifred, with some spirit. 

“And shows me taat you still believe 
me a scoundrel,’’ I added, 

‘““Now, my dear fellow, I never said any 
such thing,” returned Lovelace equably, 
“I don’t suppose it’s as bad as all that. I 
suppose you have sown your wild oats like 
other young fellows, and somehow there 
has been an exaggeration, or something; 
and Christabel, at any rate, believes in this 
former marriage—and not without some 
show of reason.”’ 

“And you believe it yourself?’’ 

‘*] don’tsay that. 1 wish to believe in 
you aa long as 1can; but I confess those 
documents staggered me, Still I have 
known you a long while, Vere, and I with- 
hold my judgment till you have had time 
to clear yourself; but I do say 1 will have 
no absurdities set on foot with regard to 
Christabel. Basset has evidence to justify 
every step he bas taken, and he has acted 
throughout in a very moderate and be- 
coming way. He could not possibly have 
permitted the marriage to take place, when 
it migbt have proved ilie—I mean, unsuit- 
able. My advice to you is to see him first, 
and afterwards you must take such steps 
as you judge right and fitting. But re- 
member he is her guardian, and you cannot 
expect him to give up his rights over her 
until he,is amply satisfied. If he chooses 
to keep her under his care till she is of 
age, he bas a perfect right to do so, and you 
cannot possibly interfere.” 

Winifred and I exchanged glances, These 
words sounded ominous in our ears, but 
we knew they were only tootrue. It was 
horrible to think that Christabel was torn 
from us and shut up in that gloomy house 
with those terrible Basseta; but for the mo- 
ment we were powerless to help her. Res- 
cue her however | was determined | would, 
whatever Trevor Lovelace might aay. 

rhe next day, Sunday, was marked with 
three in The first wae the receipt 
| by the morning’s post from Mra. 

Sasset,reporting Christabel to be still weak 


“TI wish 





id 6n ta. 
2M a letter 


secretly. Upon my word, Mannesty, itis. 





and shaken, but recovering from the shock 
as well as could be expected. 

It enclosed another ecrap of Christabel’s 
—or what looked like it—saying that ahe 
hoped ip about a week’s time to be able to 
aee Winifred, and tbat Mre, Bssset would 
drive ber over to Altom Edge as soon as she 
feltabie to go) Only Vere, sbe said, must 


Esch timed of these notes | was 
mane Conv ) were mot genu. 
ine, lt wascep | ct L Gould mot reason 
about, but [ was a8 certain of it as if I had 
held the proofs. 

The second inci@é@nt wae I paid 
to my mother, to apprise y father 
of all that had occurred, and to reosive 
their syrnpathy and &dyice. They believed 
in me and they shared my deep-seated an x. 
iety concerning the probable motive that 
had urged the Bassets to this course ctf act- 
ion. 

We discussed the situation long and 
earnestly in all its bearings; and it was by 
my mother’s advice that upon my return 
to Alton Edge I at once removed my bag- 
gage and betook myself w the little village 
inn at Fenmore nd, where I intended 
to remain for a time to watch the move- 
ments of one whom I now knew to be my 
enemy. 

This incident greatly excited Winifred 
and won ber hearty approval, though | be- 
lieve Trevor thought us both a little mad. 
I think he began to believe in my inno- 
cence, but that did notmake him suspicious 
of the Basseta. He fancied there had been 
some mistake and that as soon as this was 
rectified all would be well again, 

Winifred and I were lesssanguine. We 
believed it was all a foul plot which it 
might be difficult to d'scover and still more 
difficult to frustrate; but | was determined 
not to be baffled and in a somewhat desper- 
ate state of mind, 1 drove over @ Fenmore 
End and took ap my : abode fim the best 
rooms of the little inn. 

Monday came, and with it the conscious- 
ness that the time for action had now ar- 
rived, Abe time for carrying out of the 
various plans and projects that had been 
maturing in my mind, 

I had to keep two points well in view, as 
I told myself again and again, for some- 
how they were points difficult to realize, 
The first was that Marcus Basset had not 
in any way exceeded the powers given 
bim in right of his guardianship of Chris- 
tabel, and that ne had acted throughout 
with every appearance of moderation and 
good faith. 

The second was that I had a vestige of 
authority for the theory of coercion and 
imprisonment that both Winifred and I 
had from the very first adopted and that it 
behooved me to act, at any rate In the first 
place, as if £ had no cause of complaint 
againat the Basset, except that they had 
raised against me a mistaken charge. 

For atime at least the fiction must be 
kept up that Basset was acting rightly and 
kindly towards his ward. 

Soon after breakfast 1 walked up to the 
dismai-looking bouse and pulied the rusty 
bell-handle, 

“My master cannot see you.” 

These words were uttered by a grim-look- 
ing serving man, almost before I had had 
time to put my question. He held the door 
open a very little way, and barred the space 
by his sturdy form, asif he expected me to 
try to force my way in. 

‘Tell Mr. Basset,’’ I said, “that it is ne- 
cessary for me to see him upon business of 
the utmost importance, I will wait 2pon 
him atany time he may appoint, but see 
him I must,”’ 

“T tell you he won’t see you,”’ the man 
answered, 

“Go and give him my message. 
wait till you come back,” 

“You'll wait till doomsday then, 1’m 
thinking! The master won’t see you not 
at no time at all. Them’s my orders. Do 
you understand now?” 

“‘Oan 1 see Miss Devereux?’ 

“You can go to Jericho!” bawied the 
man, slamming the door in my face; and 
I heard him draw a bolt on the inside, 
if he thought I had become prepared for 
assault. 

“He bas thrown the mask off quickly!” 
I thought; “or else that man has obeyed 
the spirit rather than the letter of his in- 
structions, Perhaps it is better to know 
the worst at first.’’ 

See Marcus Basset however ] must and 
would. 

My best plan, I thought, would be 
watch the house until he came out, and 
them confront him before he had time 
ESCA pe, 

I waited about the neglected shrubberies 
and dark rush-grown lawns, watching 0° 
door and the windows of the ous 
the hope that Basset might come out, OF 
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that Christabel might show herself; but 
1 waited and watched in vain, and pres. 
ently the man I had seen before came out 
and roughly ordered meoff Marcus Bas- 
set's premises, 

He made no answer to any comment or 
question addressed to him, but conducted 
me toa door in the wall that encircied the 
whole of this dreary abode, and as soon as 
1 was on the other side he closed and lock- 
ed it against any further intrusion. 

Baffled for a time, I was still determined 
not to be beaten and I paced siowiy round 
and round the wall that shut in Basset’s 
property, noting every point at which, by 
means of climbing ivy or a trees, ingress or 
egress might at some futare time be effect- 
ed. The lodge gate, by which I had en- 
tered an hour ago, was locked now,I obser. 
ved and asl tried the fasteningsa dark- 
browed man came out, 

“You can’t get in,” he said roughly. “My 
orders are to keep you out. The master 
don’t want gentry like you hanging about 
his place. Be off!’ 

It was useless and abeurd to show any 
anger towards these boors, I moved slow- 
lyaway. YetI was conscious of an im- 
pulse of fierce anger and distress as I 
thought of Christabel shut up among creat- 
ures like this, What had happened to her 
during the weary days that she had been a 
captive within these grim walls? 

loould not tear myself away trom the 
spot. Loould notgive up boping that by 
some accident I might be abie to accom- 
plish one at least of the object of my visit; 
and as I strode along the road, absorbed 
in gloomy thought, I became aware that 
somebody was walking just behind me, 
Turning suddenly and sharply round, I 
was confronted by the poor idiot of Fen- 
more Ead, whom I had known by sight 
from childhood, and whom I had many 
times rescued from petty persecution. 

Joel Blake had thus become warmly at- 
tached tome. I did not often see him, yet 
he never forgot me and the trifling services 
1 bad rendered him from time to time had 
evoked a depth of love and gratitade out of 
all proportion tothe amountof kindness 
shown. I felt that Joel would gladly have 
laid down his life for me had occasion 
arisen, 

‘Well, Joel, my man,” I sald, stopping 
to speak tohim. “How are youand what 
are you doing with yourself Just now? Have 
you any work?”’ 

He grinned, delighted at being noticed. 

“Yea—yes, yes—plenty of work! Joel a 
gardener now—works for Mr. Marcus Bas- 
set!’’ 

We walked on,chatting together and pre- 
sently I began to wonder ifI could not 
turn my influence over Joel to some ac- 
count, 

He paused at Jength beside a small green 
door, and took a key from his pocket. 

“All doors locked now—all locked,” he 
said, as he fitted tn his key. 

Joel was easily managed. I spoke to him 
ashe opened the door, and distracted his 
attention for a moment. When he passed 
inside he omitted to lock the door, juat as I 
had intended he should. 

I paced up and down for a while, listen- 
ing intently for the sound of voices, lest 
any one else chanced to be near; bat all 
was quiet save the sound of of Joel’s spade 
as he pursued his work with steady dili- 
gence. When I felt convinced that the man 
was alone in this enclosure, which I knew 
to be the kitchen-garden of the house I 
opened the door gently and stepped in. 

I found myself within the precincts of 
the dismal little place I had once seen 
from the windows of the rooms where the 
unfortunate Eliza Basset had met her 
tragic end. 

When I was a little lad, Winifred had 
once taken me to the house, in the tempo- 
rary absence of Mrs, Basset, and I had 
been greatly fascinated by the prison-like 
rooms where the poor woman had died, as 
well as by tbe dank and dreary aspect of 
the little walled garden upon which the 
windows looked. 

And now I stood within those very walls 
and the horrid thought flashed in my 
mind— 

‘Have they put my darling in those same 
gloomy rooms?” 

My answer was prompt, for Christabel— 
pale, wan and wistful—stood herself at one 
of the grated windows! 

She saw me; she shook the heavy win- 
dow sash, but she could not raise it. Then 
she broke a pane of glass, and I heard her 
Sweet voice assuring me of her love and 
confidence, 

It was but a few words we could ex- 


change, but they were enough for my par- 
pose 

Ail doubt was at an end. she was a 
Prisoner, detained against her will; she did 


not believe the evidence fabricated agsinst 








me, Those letters, purporting to be from 
her, had been forgeries. 

We knew the worst now; no violence 
and no treachery could shake our faith in 
each other, and I would not leave her long 
in her prison, 

it was evident she feared tor my safety, 
aa did Joel too, I knew I might do harm 
rather than good by staying longer. I had 
accom plished already more than I had 
dared to hope; might it not lead to better 
things in time? 

I let myself out by the garden door, and 
heard it looked against me, As | turned 
away I encounterea the keen cold glance 
ot Marcus Basset. 

He was standing with folded arma, be. 
neath a dark yew-tree, not fifty paces 
away. I started as I saw him, for there 
was something spectral in his appearance 
and in his threatening aspect. 

“I called to see you this morning, Mr. 
Basset,’’ 1 said, going up to him, “‘and was 
retused admittance. Was it by your or- 
ders?” 

“It was,’’ he replied. 

“Then I am fortunate to have met you 
now. I have a good deal to explain to 
you.’’ 

“Perhaps you will be good enough to 
explain, in the first place, what you mean 
by prowling about my ground when you 
have no business there!’’ 

‘Miss Devereux, my promised bride, is 
detained in your house against her will. I 
naturally wish to see her, to convince her, 
as I can at any time convince you, that the 
evidence upon which you have thought fit 
to forbid the marriage is utterly false and 
can beconfuted without the least difficul- 
ty. The story you have heard of a former 
marriage is absolutely and entirely un- 
true,’’ 

“T hold the proofs in my own bands,” he 
returned, with a sneer, 

“So 1 hear; and those proofs I demand 
to see,”’ 

“It is quite unnecessary. They are pro- 
perly attested certificates, as my cousin, 
Trevor Lovelace, wil! tell you. If you wish 
duplicates, you can obtain them by apply- 
ing at the right place.’’ 

“At what place?’’ 

“Atthe place where you were married, 
You will find it all in the parish regis 
ter.’”’ 

I bit my lip to keep myself calm and an- 
swered— 

‘AslI never was married, I cannot well 
recall the name of the place,’’ 

“Jf your memory isso very short,” he 
rejoined coldly and contemptuously, “you 
had better go and ask your wife!’’ 

I confess I longed to spring upon him at 
that moment and throttle him as he stood; 
but the inatinots of civilisation are wonder- 
fully strong, and, instead, I spoke quite 
politely— 

“Then you decline to show me the cer- 
tificates, or tell me the name of the place 
where the register is to be found? Am I 
right in asserting so much?” 

“Perfectly right. Iam not the man to 
have patience with lying and hypocrisy. 
You know as well as I do where you were 
married, and that [ cannot permit my ward 
to go through the ceremony of marriage 
with a man who basa wife already! Chris- 
tabel is a foolish, inexperienced girl, and 
does not know what is good for her; but I 
shall take care of her, and keep her from 
ruining herself!” 

“and continue forging letters in her 
name, telling of her well-being when all 
the time she is being kept in close confine- 
ment?” 

His eyes fieshed ominously. 

“Christabel will soon become used to her 
changed circumstances, Girls are ail 
alike; they chafe against lawful! constraint, 
but they like a strong hand over them all 
the same. She is happy and wel! cared for 
under my roof, and there she will remein 
as long a8 1 think ft” 

“And that will be?’’ 

“Until 1 am satisfied that she is cured 
of her infatuation.” 

Then he turned upon his heel and left 
mae. 1 had learned by that time nearly all 
1 wished to know. 

The mask of fair-seeming had at least 
been dropped beforeme. Whether | could 
turn this to good account remained to be 
proved. 

The next morning | waa again at the 
door of tbe kitchen-garden, hoping that 
Joel, either by accident or design, might 
have left the door open. 

Ohristabel would certainly be looking 
out for me. If I could only see her for a 
moment something would be accomplish 
ed. I should know that she was there 
still —that no evil had befallen ber. 

My hopes had not played me faise. The 
door was only on the latch. I| stepped 


| quickly within and raised my eyes to the 


barred windows, All the clear glass had 
been removed and opaque ground-gias 
had been put in its place, entirely preciud- 
ing the possibility of the captive’s seeing or 
being seen. Marcus Basset had witnessed 
our brief interview and had taken care it 
should not be repeated. 

Asl gazed upwards, in anger and dis- 
may, 1 felt a strong hand laid upon my 
shoulder anda familiar voice sounded in 
my cars— 

“If I find you trespassing upon my pro- 
~~ ty 1 shall have you given into custo- 
dy!’ 

I pointed sternly to the windows, 

“So that is the way you treat your captive! 
Kven daylight is denied ner! It shall be 
my business to make publicsuch treatment 
and see how far the law allows it.” 

“1 suppose the law will allow me to glaze 
my own windows in my own way. You 
cannot prove that OCbristabel is a captive, 
though you choose to assert it. You saw 
her once at those windows—does that prove 
that she can get tono others?’”—and he 
laughed mockingly. ‘“Uhbristabel has the 
run of the whoie nouse, and is growing 
happy and contented. What more do you 
wish?’ 

“I wish to see her—to speak to her my- 
selt,’’ 

“I daresay! Anything else?” 

“I shall be content with that. Do you 
know that to-day she ought to be my 
wite?’’ 

A dark look came over his face. 

‘She will never be your wife!’’ he said, 
with an air of certainty that chilled me, 
despite my determination not to be cast 
down. 

“That remains to be proved. Remember 
that in fifteen months she will be of age— 
your power over her will then cease,’’ 

He looked at mein a way that i shall 
never forget. 

“In fifteen days she will be my wife— 
my power shall cease only with her life!’’ 
(TO BB OONTINURD. ] 
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CooKING THE DootoR.—The managing 
doctor of a private asylum in Kussia (so 
the story runs) lately had complaints laid 
before him by one of the patients, who 
was considered con valescent, as to the poor 
quality of food which was given, particu- 
larly the soup, which he stated was half 
water, 

The doctor, thinking it was not unlikely 
that the cooks took advantage of the weak 
intellects of the patients to tamper with 
the food, and acting upon the suggestion 
ofthe man who lafd his complaint in a 
very coherent manner, at once proceeded 
to the kitchen to inspect the soup which 
was boiling in a huge cauldron over the 
fire. 

He lifted the lid, and was about to take 
out a small quantity to test it, when he 
was startied by the patient, who had fol- 
lowed him into the kitchen, whispering in 
his ear, ‘‘Do you know, doctor, you are so 
nice and fat, you would make good strong 
broth.’’ 

The man then seized him by the shoul- 
ders, preparatory to throwing bim into the 
cauldron, The doctor knew that it would 
be useless to struggle with the lunatic, 
who was tall and powerful. With great 
presence of mind he said quietly, “I quite 
agree with you, it is an excellent idea, but 
I fear my clothes will spoil the flavor of 
the soup. Let me first go and take them 
oft,”’ 

The madman seemed to see the force of 
this reasonable request, and permitted the 
doctor to leave the kitchen. By this 
means the latter was abie to call for assiat- 
ance and have the man placed under 


arrest. 
EEE se oe 


THE WHIPPING OF CHILDREN,—I bave 
never struck my two children, said a youn 
American father the other day, though 
have often been tempted strongly to it, 
and sometimes would not have blamed 
any parent for doing so. 

Bat | was thrashed so much by iny own 
fatper, a good enough man, too, that | 
always stood in fear of him, seldom told 
him tne trath if I could help it, and never 
confided in him, 

Often | was whipped for errors I had 
committed with good intentions, and | 
remember the wild spirit of hatred that 
used to come over ine at such times, when 
smarting under the blows! felt I did not 
deserve. I woald get away by wyself and 
swear silent but bitter caths that would 
have opened the old gentieman’s eyes to 
his folly, perbaps, if he could bave heard 
them from so young achild. Sol made a 
vow that I would never beat my own chil- 





dren. And now I feel sure that they do 


| not stand in physical fear of me. I am 
| pretty certain they te I 


me the truth, and I 
' know they confide in me as a friend 


Bric-a-Brac, 


Tur Ross.—Capid bribed Harpokrates 
with a rose to conceal the amours of his 
mother Venus; Harpokrates whs the god of 
Silence, represented with his finger on bis 
lipa. Henoe roses are soulptured on the 
csilings of the banquet-rooms and the 
Athenians wore crowns of these flowers at 
feasta, which signified that the indiscreet 
words there spoken, were to go no farther; 
an Athenian wishing to communicate a 
secret to another placed a rose in his hair. 

Trees.—A Cypress tree in Somma, Lom- 
bard y, is said to have been standing since 
the time of Jalius Casar, Napoleon, in 
making a road over the Simpion, deviated 
from a straight line that he might not be 
obliged to cut It down. Cypress wood is 
very onduring, and for this reason, no 
doubt, it was used for mummy cases and 
statues, Pliny tells us, a statue of Japiter 
carved from Cypress wood remained 
standing for six hundred years, In Turk- 
ish cemeteries it is a rule to planta tree of 
this variety atevery interment. Cypanis- 
sus, a beautiful youth, was transformed 
into a Cypreas by Apollo, that he might 
grieve all the time, The Cypress is an 
emblem of mourning. 

MAHOMBT AND THE MounTaIn.—The 
well-known saying “Ifthe mountain will 
not come to Mahomet, Mahomet inust go 
to the mountain,” is said to have origina 
ted as follows: When Mahomet first de 
clared his system of religion to the Arabs 
they demanded proofs of his miraculous 
power, such as Christians claimed for Jesus 
and Moses. Mahomet replied that it would 
be tempting Vod and provoking His wrath, 
to grant their demand, Nevertheless, he 
commanded Mount Sota to come to him. 
Ot course it didn’t, Whichupon he ex- 
claimed: “God is merciful! Had it obeyed 
my words it would have falien on us to 
our destruction. I will therefore go to the 
mountain and thank God that He has bad 
mercy on a stiff-necked generation.” 

May AND JuNB.—Kain in May is a good 
sign: ‘A dripping May ts good for hay.” 
The old Hebrew name of of this month was 
“Sivan,” which means ‘to rejoice,’’ One 
of the spring prophecies of harvest weath- 
er is, ‘A wetapring, a dry harvest.” In 
the ‘leafy month” of June, sunshine and 
dry weather are good omens, “Calm 
weather in June sets oorn in tune,” and 
“Mid-summer rain spoils hay and grain.”’ 
At all seasons of the year you may tarn 
your eyes to the moon as a trustworthy 
weather-prophetress, A pale moon is a 
sign of rain, a red imoon of wind, and a 
clear, bright moon promises dry weather. 
“The moon in her circle brings water in 
her beak.’’ A wide circle, some dimance 
fromm the moon, shows thst the coming 
rain is not very near; but a circie close 
to the moon tells of immediate wet 
weather, Cocks are considered weather 
propheta—‘‘If the cock crows going to bed 
he’ll certainly rise with a watery head.’’ 
And snails foretell rain in their own 
way:—“When biack snails cross your 
path, bisck clouds much moisture hath.” 

JAPANRBSK NamMes,—Their mode of nam 
ing ie very different from ours, Every 
child on reaching the age of thirty days is 
taken tothe temple, where the ceremony 
ot naming \s performed in presence of one 
of the bonzes or priests. The father writes 
three namesona slipoft paper, which he 
nands to the priest, who copies the names 
on separate bits of paper. He then, with 
an appeal to the diety of the temple, casts 
the slips into the alr and that which reaches 
the floor first gives the name to the child. 
This name is written by the priest on a alip 
of blessed paper, which is worn as a tails 


man througkout the life of the newly- 
named reson, It is also written in 
booka of the temple, whose priests never 
lose sight of ite owner during his lite, This 
however, ia but the first name. On attain- 
ing bis majority, at fifteen years of age, he 
is given asecond name, A third nawe ia 
given bim when married, if he should ob- 
tain a public office, he takes with it a fourth 
name. At every successive promotion a 
new name is added. Strangest of all, still 
another name is given after death, which ls 
cat on bis tombstone, and by which he is 
known to posterity. 

R.A. Guns, M, Dy, Dean, and Protes- 
sor of Surgery of the United States 
Medical College; Editor of ‘Medical Tri- 
bune;’”’ Autbor of ‘Gunn's New Improved 
Hand-book of Hygiene and domestic 
Medicine,” in referring to the use of War- 
ner’s Sate Cure in a case of Bright’s dis 
eame said, over hisown signature: “I was 
greatly surprised to observe a decided im- 
provement within a month. Within four 
months, no tube casts could be found, aud 
only a trace of albumen; and,as be ex- 
pressed it, he felt perfect y well, After this 
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WORKIN AND DEEDS. 


nye “ * 
weet biediy words, aad loving dreds, 
Are humane uature'e dally aeecde, 
then tet r them tke eweda, 
And choke 


sercatl 
outall Hate’s nortous weeds 


i Ue le low short lo epead ia etrife, 
And with Misfortune te too rife 
A creel word stabe lite a Enife 
And oft «mbittiers a whole life. 


A ten Jer Louch, a genutie tone, 

May often cheer hearts ead and lone, 

Aud on Hope's sitar, Love eavkrone, 

Aud for Pate’se tyranny atone 
i © ee 


Shadowed by Fate. 


aY THR AUTHOR OF “NULL AND VorpD.”’ 


“MADAM’S WARD,” THE HOUBR IN 
THS OLOSS,” ‘WHITS BERRI ky 
AND RBED,"’ “ONLY ONB 
LOVE,’’ BTO., BTC. 


CHAPTER XX XI1I1,—(OONTINUED.) 


OND CLAKENCOE aprang to bis feet, 
his face pale apd agitated, 
[, ‘lt in all a mistake,’’ he sald, 

“It le,’’ ammented the old man grimly 
‘He thinks you and she are engaged 

“| know! I know!"’ sald Clarence. “]!’’ 
wadiy. “Itie not meshe careafor. Thure 
in 10 time to ions, | must evich him. -! 
really must!'' and be moved towards the 
door, 

Mr. Barrington took up his hat. 

“T'll go with you,” be maid, “! must put 
thin tangle straight, somehow, at any cost, 
Here is one of the finest propertion in 
Kogiand going beggi 4 

And the noblest girl’s heart breaking!’’ 
murmured Clarence, 

They jumped into a hansom and drove to 
the hotel, 

“bie lordship was driven to meet the 
Varia mail air, ‘galt the porter. ‘‘Ohbaring 
Orca Station, 

They made forthe station and followed 
blin by the next train. 

“If be staye in Parisa few hours we shal! 
eatoh bin,’ said Mr, Barrington grimly. 
“It he goes straight on, then—’’ and he 
shrugged bis shoulder,—“Hoaven knows 
where we shal! surely see or hear of hiin 
next’? 

‘They reached Paris, and tried as they 
were, set about tracing Lord Herou at tue 
various boteia, 

They found 
‘“trande,”’ 

Yes; Milord Coverdale had been there, 
they were informed; but his lordship had 
gone, leaving instructions that his lug- 
Kae was lo be retained until Le sent direc- 
tlons for It, 

Mr. Barrington 
shoulders, 

“I think we will go and have some din- 
nor,’ be aaid grimly. 

They made their way to one of the restau- 
ranta on the Koulevarda, and were examin- 
ing the menu, when Lord Clarence sprang 
to bis feet, for Lord Heron had just en- 
lored, 

He looked tired and wayworn, aud bis 
face scarcely changed as r, Barrington 
spoke his name and he saw ther. 

‘*W bat ia the matter?” he said with quick 
apprehension, “la she——’’ 

“LLU?” he was going to add, but Mr, Bar- 
rington broke in: 

“Nothing is thematter, Lord Montacute 
has something tosay to you, that is all, 
Hadn't we better get something to eat?’’ he 
added alinost piteously, for Clarence lad 
risen and made for the door, 

“You get your dinner,” he sald very 
gravely. “I must speak to Lord Coverdale 
at onos.”’ 

The two men passed out. 

For a moment Clarence seemed as if,uow 
that he bad found Lord Heron, he couid 
net put hie purpose into words; at last he 
maid: 

“Lord Coverdale, there are times when 
we wiust break through conventional riuies 
and speak as wan to manp—this ia one of 
them, You know ime; you may know that 
for years past I have been moved b 
one idea, one purpose, Can you guets 
that?” 

Lord Heron linked bis arm within that of 
his companion, 

“I think Ioan guess,” he said tn a low 
voice, 

“Lord Ooverdale, the one absorbing de- 
sire of ny life has been to win Miss K nigh- 
ton for my wife!’ 

Heron Coverdale stopped short and his 
face paled, 

“And it is gratified!” he said; “is it not 
so?) You are to be married? I wish you 
every happiness—I congratulate you— Lord 
Montacute,"’ he satd hoarsely. 

‘Spare your congratulations,” said Ciar- 
ence madly; “they are not called for! 1 am 
not going to marry Iris Knighton, for the 
beat of all reasona,’’ 

“The best of ali reasons! What reasons?’’ 
said Lord Heron, stopping again. 

Clarence drew him into a quiet corner 
bemeath the trees, and out of tne glare of 
the lights, 

*“Recaure she 
eaid bravely, but 
lipe. 

Heron 
tentiy 

“Why 
be sald, a 


tidings of him at the 


shragged his broad 


loves another man,” he 


witli ® twiteh! ln f the 
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“Because the other man is yourself!” re- 
plied Olarence stocinctly. 

“Me?” exclaimed Heron, his grasp on 
Ciarence’s arm Ughtening. 

‘Yes, youl’ be repeated. “Don't ask me 
how I know it, bat I do know it, as surely 
and certainly aa I know that we are stand- 
ing here, and that itis my milefortane to 
have wo teil it you.’’ 

Heron stared at bim like some one in a 
dreain. 

“When did you know this?” be demand- 
od, almost inaudibly. 

“On Saturday,’’ said Clarence,yuietly and 
amily. “1 can’t ue about it, Coverdale; 
itis a fact! It is Heaven’s own truth, and 
there isan end of it! 1 have fitones yen 
here—I would have followed you to Africa 
if there had been need for it—to tell you! | 
can't bave ber for my wife, but I must have 
her ior my triend! Go back to London 
atonce, and—to her,’’ and be turned bis 
head away, 

Heron seized his hand, 

“Montacute, this is noble of you!’’ he 
breathed. ‘What can I aay?’’ 

Then he dropped bis nand suddenly, and 
tit him Lip. 

“Ah, It comes too late!”’ 

‘Too late?” exclaimed Clarence, 

“Yos,’’ said Heron; ‘too late! Lo you 
know that | am a poor man, that Iris is one 
of the richest women in Kaogiang? What 
will sho—the world——” 

“Sbel’’ exclaimed Ularence. “Do you 
think so little of her? Oh, man, you love 
her, | know, bow could you so misjudge 
her?”’ 

‘Forgive me! The thought was ao un- 
worthy one!”’ said Heron, penitently. ‘But 
there is another bar. You know the stain 
that lies upon her name. Knowing her a4 
you do, do you think she would listen to 
iné—or to you—or lo any man who asked 
her to marry him?’ 

Clarence stared. 

“] did not think of thet!’ he said very 
gravely. 

Heron wok his arm, and they walked on 
a little, 

“No,” he said, “it Is of no use, The 
shadow that bangs over her name will baulk 
both you and tne, all of us who may strive 
to make her happy. It will prevent her 
tuking back the Revels, tt will prevent her 
giving herseifto me who love her as—as 
dearly as you can do, Montacute! I can’t 
tell you how keenly and deeply my heart 
responds to your nobie generosity, with 
what gratitude I would take her at your 
hands, but—but I know her! 1 know her, I 
say, and I know that while this cloud still 
casts its baleful shadow over her life, she 
will remain—Mabel Howard.”’ 

There was silence for a inoment, then He- 
ron resumed, 


“loan’t tell you how | thank you, or 
what I think of your conduct, Montacute, 
in some future time when both our hearts 
Lave healed, orat least, have wn less 
sore, WO may meet as true and friends. 
Until tuen, until ‘Time bas done ite work 
we are beat apart. I am going to Africa, 
know something of it, there is some big 
gaine there, and some rough work to help 
4a man to forget. You es to London 
and—watoh over her, ould to Heaven | 
ovuld do it, but—but lam weak as water 
when I am near her,and | should make her 
a8 unhappy asl am myself. Go back, dear 
friend,” and he pressed Olarence’s hand, 
‘go back and keep guard over her, She 
needs someone, poor girl! Heaven knows 
when the tangle will come straight, or if 
over itwill, Anyway you and I under- 
stand each other, we have looked into each 
other’s hearts, and can never misunder- 
stand or doubt again.’’ 

if there were no tears in the sad eyes, 
they trembled in the manly voloe, and 
Clarence, as he held the hand extended to 
him, found it {mpossible to speak. 


They stood for a moment; in another 
they would have parted,and the tangle 
inignt still have remained twistei and 
askew, perhaps while life lasted—-who knows? 
—but suddenly, without a moment’s warn- 
ing, a voice exclaimed: 

“Lord Montacute!’”’ and turning, they 
both saw Felice standing close beside 
then, 

ack upon Clarence’s memory flashed 
that dreadful scene in the library at the 
Revels, when the story of Iris’s birth wae 
broken to her, and fora moment he stood 
staring at her as ifehe werea ghost risen 
from the tomb of the past, 

She was very littie altered; but in the 
dark eyes and in the face that used to be so 
im passive and sphinx-lik6, there shone a 
ligot which struek Clarence, even in that 
inoment of surprise, 

*Fellce!’’ be exclaimed at last, 

‘Yea, itis I, my lord,’”’ she said, in her 
broken English, “and this is Lord 
Coverdale? have beard of him. is it 
not” 

‘Yea,’ eald Clarence, and he added—'*a4 
friend of Irie’s also, Felice. How strange 
that you should come up at tnis moment! 
Her name was on our lips!’’ 

‘Sob!’ she said, nodding twice. “I bave 
just come from Italy; have been here three 

four hours at most—I was on wy way to 
Kngiand to her!’ 

“To ber? —to Iria?” 

She nodded, and her dark eyes bright- 
ened with a flash, 

“I have news for her!”’ 

‘ News?” repeated Olarence dully. 

“Yes. FT willtell you, my lord—” she 

ooked quickiy round. “Is there some 
place re 

Clarence drew her arm within his. 

“Oome with us,”’ he said, and he ied her 

he restaurant. 





Mi Harrington looked from ® quiet 
anc Started at Sig bt f Felice 
I’ he said 
s, Mr 


Mmarrington Bhe f 


mon my way to England with news for 
roots But 1 - ae not gp now; 1 can give 
keto you and return to my own people, who 
have made a home for me.” 

“News! What news?’ be inquired, 

She drew a doubled square of brown 
holland from ber pocket, and, ripping It 
open with a table knife, placed & paper on 
the tabie. 

‘What le this?’ said Mr, Barringin,eye- 
~— l ed 

er eyes gleamed. 

“The "marriage certificate of Godfrey 
K nighton and Florilia Corsini—Irtw’« father 
and mother.” 

Lord Heron uttered a cry, and bent for- 
ward to seize the paper, but she kept her 
brown hand tightly upon It. 

“What!” exclaimed Mr. Barrington. 

“itimtrue! I give it to you! See, they 
were married secretiy, weeks before she 
left the theatre, across the Austrian 
frontier, 

“Great Heavens! We only searched the 
Italian states!” groaned Mr, Barrington. 
‘‘But—but why did Godfrey — be- 
have as if there was no marriage?” 

‘Because be feared that tiis was not 
legal,’”’ sald Felloe, ‘not right—what you 
call it?—not valid! That is tbe word, And 
ne was too proud to stirin the matter, too 
haughty! He suffered in silence under the 
doubt, whereas he might bave set all doubt 
at rest, for it is legal, is it not?’’ 

“Legal!” said Mr, Barrington, almost 
shouting for the first time in his life, ‘Of 
course it ist And my dear, sweet girl is 
Iris Knighton in very truth and fact! Give 
ine tue paper! Lord Heron, for Heaven’s 
sake, find out the next train!” 


| 
a xnock at the door and Mrs, 
nounoed Lord Coverdale. 

lt was early, scarcely eleven o’clock, 
and ‘Iris stood bewildered and almost in- 
credaulous, She had thought him on his 
way to Africa 

‘Well, miss?’ said Mrs, Barker, glanc- 
ing @uquiringly atthe lovely tace which 
had become suffused by a bright vivid 
blash, 

Iris nodded, and Mrs. Barker went dewn- 
stairs again, to re-ascend with Lord Heron 
in ber wake, 

As he entered the room, the moment she 
saw his face, Iris felt that something bad 


OHAPTER XXXIV. 


HE following day,as [ris and Paui were 
practicing the principal song in the 
new opera—Paul’s opera—there came 

Baker an- 


—_— 

‘Tris!’ he exclaimed, and he caught her 
hand in both his. Then for a moment they 
stood ep | regarding each other, quite 
forgetful of Paul, who stood ata little dis- 
tance, 

“Iris, I have brought you good news,”’ 
he said at last, 

‘“*Yes,’’ she said timidly, and drawing 
her band from his 

“Tris, 1 have Just come from Paris!’’ he 
wonton, scarcely knowing how to break 
the glad tidings to her. 

“From Parise?” she said quietly. 

‘Yes! and whom do youthink 1 saw 
there? You will never guess.’’ He did not 
wait for her totry, but added ina lower 
voice Felice,” 

“Felioe!’’ she murmured, and she start- 
ed back. How often had she thought of her! 
how often had she longed to hear of her— 
ofthe mysterious woman who nad disap- 
peared so suddenly and had so long defied 
all search for her. 

‘Felice!’ 

“Yes! And it is she who brougbt us the 
news, Can you guess who it is? it is so im- 
portant that it has sent me here to you 
without the delay of an hour, It is more 
important now than the discovery of the 
will.’ 

“I cannot teil,’”’ she said, but her breath 
came quickly, Paul stole out of the room, 
and as he did so, Heron took her hand and 
led her to the sofa, 

‘*Where is she now?” asked Iris, almost 
fearfully. 

‘Gone back to Italy, where she has been 
all these months, Can you not conjecture 
what her purpose was there?” 

“No,” she sald faintly, 

‘‘Iris,’’ he said, feeling that no amount 
of préparation would lessen the shock to 
her—‘'Iris, she has found your father and 
mother’s inarriage certificate!”’ 

She looked at him with a dull vague ex- 
pression. 

“My father and mother——” then her face 
grew pale, 

“Yes,” he said. “The certiticatel They 
were married on the Austrian frontier, 
married secretly, and——” he stopped. 

“And I am—tell me—quick!" she re- 
plied, 

“You are [ris Knighton!” be said quietly 
and emphatically, 

She uttered nocry, but sank back white 
to the lips,and with her eyes closed like one 
killed by a too sudden joy. 

The cloud that had cast its dark shadow 
over her young life was lifted, gone, van- 
ished for ever 

Oace more she could look the world in 
the face, once more hear her name without 
feeling as if a knife had stabbed at her 
heart, and without the blood of shame 
mounting to her face! 

Little wonder that at that noment of the 
relaxation of the strain, the brave spirit, 
which had stood her at such good stead 
through ali these months of triai and tribu- 
jation, should sink and fail ber! 





Heron caught her in his arms and 


held 


| her to him 


“Iria! My darling 


nured 


-my darling!’ he mur- 

aimost terrified by the suddenness 

f the swoon, though he had expected it, 
Ok up, dearest! Iris, be brave!’ 

Then he reached fo eo be but 


even as 





he did so, her eyes opened and a fain 
rose from her lips, ib * nigh 

She looked up, and as she saw that she 
was in bis arms, and caught bis Cager, pas. 
sion-lit face bent closely over hers, the color 
stole back into her tace, the warm light to 
her eyes. 

“tia it tras, or have I Leen dreaming, He. 
ron?” she murmured. 

She bad spoken his name upoconscioualy 
aud was not aware of It untilsbe saw tis 
ate light gleam In his eyes, 

“Iria, my darling, ey love!” he mur. 
mured, ber to him, “it is true! 1; 
is as trae as lilove you—l ilove you! 
Oa, Llria, hes the hour come at last—the 
nour when we shall see ourselves heart, to 
heart with notrouble,no barrier between us? 
Iris, speak to met i love you! Tel! me 
now—yes, now!—that I may go on loving 
you,—that—that you love me a littie in 
return!”’ 

She lay still for a moment, her eyes bait. 
closed, her heart echoing his words; then 
she turned her, glorious eyes to him and 
murmured— 

““Yea,—1 love you, Heron!’’ 


They had been parted so long, their re. 
union bad been brought about so miracu. 
jously, there had been such a narrow es. 
cape of the proverbial slip between the cup 
and the lip, that It was not to be wondered 
at if Heron insisted upon an early mar- 


pass that before the summer 
had closed, Lord Heron Ooverdale and Iris 
Knighton—bhow sweet the name sounded 
in her ears now viahtt she knew A. to be hers 
by every legal i— were made one, 

Nt was not agrand wedding. It would 
have been a private one if he and she oould 
have had their way, but the world had 
some title to an opinion, seeing that he was 
going to rob it of one of the great popular 
fa tes, and the world—the fashionabie 
and professional world—crammed and 


crowded into the little church in the Savo 
to see the last of Mabel Howard, who bed, 
with some other actresses, taught us that it 
was quite possible to be an actress anda 
lady, and who had won, during her sbort: 
presence on the stage, their respect as well 
as 


admiration. 

It was a quiet wedding, but was superb, 
magnificent in one respect, for there was a 

d choral service, and atthe organ sat 
aul Foster, playing as tf his sou! were in 
every note. 

Lord Clarence Montacute was the best 
man, and Mr. Barrington gave the bride 
away. They started on a wedding tour that 
waa not to bea long one, for Heron was 
anxious to get back tothe vast property 
which had become once more bis wite’s 

It was so romantic a match that the world 
seemed inclined to make it quite a ten 
days’ wonder and aa ou 4 everyone 
was delighted but r Mr, eson. 

ba ra qometiing "at happen!’’ he said 
mournfully, as he watched eee ctesinge 
away towards the station with th 
pair. ‘It was too a thing to last! Tne 
stage has lost its brightest ornament, sir, 
ana the Lyric its greatest triamph!’’ 

They were away a month,—a month 
of such bliss as is given to few mortals in 
this world of transient Joys,—and one au- 
tumn evening saw them standing on the 
terrace atthe Revels, looking out at the 
sunset, 

Lris was leaning against the baloony, and 
Heron smoking a cigarette, his hand car- 
ressing hers under the foldsof her dinner 
dress, 

From without the dining room two 
voices were heard, Mr. Barrington and 
Lord Clarenoe’s, and presently anotber 
sound came out upon the pleasant evening 
air. 

lt was the sound of Paul’s violin. for 
there had come a sudden end to Paul's 
drudgery im the orchestra of the Lyric 
theatre. 

In the south wing of the Revels, where 
the sun was warmest, and the birds sang 
brigntest, was a dainty suite of apartments, 
with a miniature music room, and these 
were Paul’s. 

Here, with the noble lawns and grand 
old woods to supply him with inspiration, 
he had to spend the rest of his days in pur- 
suit of bis darling art—that art which adds 
joy tothe good, and gives consolation ” 
the sorrowful—M usic! 

There, surrounded by luxury and a de 
voted care, he could work or play #4 
pleased him, bappy in his art and the near- 
nees of the being in whom bia life was 
centred, 

‘There is Paul,” said Iris, and she called 
to bim. 

“Poor old Paul!” sald Heron. “He 
doesn’t seem to be over sanguine about bis 
new ad . 

“And yet It is so exquisite, #0 beautiful! : 
she said with loving enthusiasin. 

“Yes.” said Heron, “It will make Paul 
famous! But there seems some dimoulty 
about the prima donna. If the first 7; 
were only ever, all would ve well! 1 r 
were a success, Mr. Stapleson could afl 7 ; 
to engage the best thet could be got; »U 

” 


Iris laid ner band on his arm,and looked 
up at him almost plaintively. A 4 
“If | had not married, Heron, i shoul 

have sung for him!’’ she whispered. 
“Do you regret it, my darling? 
“No, no?’ and she laughed. ‘But 
Paall”’ ot 
At this moment Paui came out, and # 
once lim to her side, where h¢ eee 
against the white satin witb that conh = 
which such pure and perfect love ™ 
Le i Ot 
‘‘At the opera, Paul, jear? 
“Yea, Mabeil,’”’—he had 
used to the Iris yet yos,”’ and 
Le] g «i. 
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“W bat is the matter, dear?’’ she asked, 
utting back the golden heir from his 


ead. 

He laughed, but eer. 

“T am a discontented little Pl » Mabel!’’ 
he said. “But who wouldn’ diacon- 
tented with Miss Grecol, after bearing Ma- 
bel Howard? 1 wOuldn’t mind if the firet 
night were over! She would n confi- 
dence after that. Ob, Mabel, if——”" then 
he stopped. 

“It what?” shesaid, 

= out, Paul,” said Heron very 

genuy. 

ML na se ooageny methin full 

“T was gay 80 g awiully 
navel 


absurd, —I was going to say if you 
were only to aing ue 
There wassilence for a moment, Iris 


gianced at Heron. 

He caught the glance, half started, seemed 
to consider, then nodded, and Iris bent 
forward and kissed him. Then she turned 
to Paul, 

“Paul, I will play in your new opera for 
the tiret nigbt, if you like?’’ 

He thought she was joking,and he laugh- 
ed as be turned bis face up to hers, then as 
le saw the serious meaning in her smile he 
fe|] at her feet and, catching her hand, wept 
over it, 

eo * ” a s 2 


The news took the town by storm, Ma- 
he! Howard, that is the Countess of 
( verdale, golng to play tne leading part 
in Paul Foster’s new opera at the 
Lyric? 

It was incredible, amazing, impossible! 
Bot all the same it was true, 

No wonder the theatre was crammed, 
altnough the prices had been raised three- 
fold! 

No wonder that the royal box on- 
tained the genial prince and his beloved 
princess, 

If the world had been inclined to cen- 
xure the countess for ‘wuch a piece of 
eceentricity;” these two, the highest bat 
one in the land, bad only warm-hearted ap 
proval for the generous deed, 

Crammed as it had never been with an 
sudience as excited asit had shown itself on 
the night of Mabel Howard’s farewell, the 
l.yric drew up its curtain on the “Flowers 
of the Valley,”’ by Paul Foster, who waved 
tue conductor’s baton in trout of his belov- 
ed orchestra, and Mabel Howard, the 
Countess of Coverdale, appeared, 

Such a reception was accorded her as few 
even popular favorites receive; for all pre- 
sout knew that it was for friendship’s sake 
she had Jeft the princely home of which 
she was uiistress to appear before the pub- 
lic once again; and when the curtain de- 
sceuded,—and the house was acclaiming 
the new Opera a success, and calling for 
Paul Foser and ‘Mabel Howard,’’ she 
came forward leading the timid, shrinking 
voy by the hand—the roar that ascended to 
the roof expressed Only a tenth o! the 
delight, and admiration, and aflection with 
which the people recognized her gracious 
act. 

It was Mabel Howard’s last appearance 
before the footlighte; but Iris Coverdaie 
now plays a wifeiy and motberly part at 
Knighton Revels, where she is not only 
mistress of the old ho but the hearts of 
those who dwell within it and for milies 
around it, 

And there, happy in her busband’s love, 
and sai8 in haven ut last, we leave her! 

|THS END.] 
“<q 

How THEY VOTE IN GRKEEOE,—“Any 
man in Greece can be a candidate for any 
office,” said one just returned from there; 
‘and when 8 man announces himeel! as a 
candidate, the Government must provide 
a ballot-box for him. If ten men an- 
nounce themselves «as candidates § for 
mayor, @ separate box is set up for each 
candidate, and every voter must vote in 
each of the ten boxes.’’ 

“Then each candidate wouid get the 
sainé number of votes, I should think,”’ 

That is possible, but 1 never knew it to 
happen, Let me explain a little further. 

“We vote with black and white balls. 
hiich ballot-box is divided into a black and 
white compartment with a fannel in the 
iniddle, Every voter is given white balls 
and black bails, and putting bis hand down 
inthe funnel, drops them as he chooses, 
A white ball is for and a biack ball against 
aman. If the citizen wishes to vote for 
Mr. A, and for him only, he drops a white 
ball into his box and black ball into the 
other nine (there are ten candidates), or 
he can vote for two of the candidated—or 
forthe whole ten if he chooses, his vote 
being really of no account In that case, of 
course, The man who bas the most white 
balls in bis box is elected. When two 
representatives are to be elected. the man 
having the next highest number of white 
balls gets the second place, and 80 on.’’ 

SS a 


THE CHINA STYLE,—The Chinese oiffi- 
cial noneneres are store-bouses of quaint- 
ness. Cuief amoog the various curious 
paragrapha which from time to time ap- 
pear there are accounts of memorials 
Which bave been sent to the Emperor, ask- 
Ing him to confer rewards upon persons 
Who have exhibited instances of un. 
eng filial, fraternal, or amatory devo- 
‘OMe 

Here, by way oi example, is the case of 
one Miss Na. She iss girl nineteen years 
of age, and sometime sago she was be 


tr 


roused tos young man of the name of 


6 died, and Mies Na’s grief knew 
unde, She entreated to be allowed 
weep over Te’s remaine; but ber father re 


fused her request; whereupon she sought : 


ena ber sorrow by hanging ober 


Fortunately her attempt was frustrated; 
but it so alarmed her er tbat he gave 
way, and allowed her to do what tn China 
is considered the most «dmirable aud 
gaintly ry in such ciroumsiances—that 
is, to go to the nouseol the man’s parents, 
to put on mourning, to worship at bis 
tomb, and to becowne the alave of her dead 
lover's father and mother. 

This is quite the orthodox course to - 
sue; but, for obvious it is not often 
followed. Miss Na followed it; and, in 
consequence, she is to receive an honorary 
dignity from the Emperor of China. 


LL 


A Terrible Half-Hour. 





BY BR. W. P. 


URSE?” 
N “Well, my dear.” 
és Put down that vorrid needle at once, 


and tell me a atory.”’ 

_ “Ay, ny lamb, but whatever one shall 
i tell ’e that wouid interest a young lady 
0’ the likes of you.” 

“I know,’’ 1 cry, “The Diamond Story, 
tell me that. I have never heard it pro- 
perly told, Oa! 1 am all rignt, nursie, you 
neédn’t look at me #0 doubtfully over your 
spectacies. Don’t be frightened, I am not 
geing to have a relapse,”’ 

And I sink beck with a grateful sigh, 
awidst my sea of cushions, 

I have been very iil, and have now ar- 
rived at that peculiar stage of convalescence, 
in which the patient is best described as 
‘“fractious.’’ thereby regarding horself in 
the light of a martyr if not instantly in- 
dulged in 6very little whim. 

“My dearie! but ye’ve heard it a power 
o’ times before.” 

“Not by you, you sweet old thing,’ I 
hasten to say, 80 without more preamble, 
she begina, 

“It was just a fortnight before Christmas, 
now well nigh twenty years ago, and my 
lady (your mother, as wasthen Mies Sei- 
kirk) was engaged to be married to Sir 
Rupert Treviliian. Ay, my dear, bui they 
were a haudsome couple, and many as 
were the remarks that was passed upon 
them, as they rede and walked together; 
he so dark and she so fair, just as it ought 
to be, in my way of thinking. He wasa 
most devoted lover, hardly a day pessed 
but he brought his bride that was to be 
some lovely present, in the shape of jew- 
elry, antique china, or rare old iace, Ab! 
and how pleased she was, to be sure, when 
she received them, not for the value of the 
‘things, but because Sir Rupert nad given 
them to her, We!l, there came a day,when 
agiftot more than usual magnificence was 
presented by bi. It was alovely diamena 
neck lacé, family ones, belonging to Sir Ku- 
_ house, and which be had had resecin 

iss Sybil’s honor (your mother, my déar). 
How delighted she was with them, to be 
sure, and how she rushed off to show them 
to me, her confidential waid and nurse in 
one: foras you know, my boney, 1 came 
into your grandmainma’s service when I 
wasagirl of twenty. My lady’s room, or 
perbaps | had better say, Miss Sybil's, was 
situated in the west wing,and siiut off from 
the rest of the house by suddry doors and 
corridors, It wasafancy of hers to call 
this old room ber own, tho’ your grand- 
m >ther had often begged of her to change 
it, for one in the more frequented part of 
the house, But not she,the room suited 
her, and in it she intended to remain. It 
was peculiar in shape, and bad eight win- 
dows, whatis generally calied a hoctagon 
roowm’’ (bere, kind reader, 1 bravely re- 
frained (rom laughing). “Ol! course, it had 
a most magnificent view; you could see on 
all sides, north, south, east, and weat, but 
nothing in my opinion, could make up for 
the look of gauntness which struck you as 
you entered, and whien you could not 
easily rid yourself off. It was altogether 
very unlike what ayoung lady’s room gen- 
erally iss A huge roomy chimney, which 
never boasted a fire, added to the glooml- 
ness of the apartment,and it waaby no 
means rare for young tbrushes, and such 
like, to tumble trom their nests into the 
room below. Well ay, ny dear, but 
1 can’t help shuddering wen | think of it 
even now. That night I was an usual pul 
ting wy young lady to bed. Before begin- 
ning to undress, however, she ayain takes 
out the diamond necklace froin ita velvet 
bed, and fastens it on ber pretty white neck, 

“On, nurse,’ 1oan hear her say even 
now, ‘arethey not lovely, look how they 
glitter! How dreadfully costly they muat 

!’ 

_ ‘Ay, and you’re right there,’ I remem. 
ber saying; ‘you must jet ine put them ia 
the stropg-room to-night, Miss Sybil; it’s 
only rigtt.’ 

“Ob, nonsense,’ she replies rather sbort- 
ly for her, I thought; ‘] am not going to do 
anything of the sort; what on earth do you 
think 1 am afraid of? lan going lo put 
them under my pillow. I[ always do that 
to the last gift that my darling Rupert gives 
me and he likes aie to do it,’ she adda, ‘so 
I shall.’ 

“*You will be very wrong if you do,Miss 
Sybil,’ I say witu warmth. 1 often won 








that night; as it was potthe firm time by 
mauy thai she bad Lad vaiuabie gifts given 
to her, though, of course, luls .#s\ Was by 
far the most wagnificent Aél was speak. 


ing, however Miss Syt hrew herself in- 
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dered afterwards why 1 was 6) persistent 


resistence; not that she had the slightest 
ntention of giving in,her iittle firm mouth 
sbowed that. 

“ ‘Right and left flew the bair-pina, here, 
there, and everywh: re, as abe proceeded 
with her toilet rather impatiently, | must 
own, 

‘**Never mind, nurse,’ she said, after | 
had picked up a good many, ‘don’t stoop 
auy more, it was ail my horrid temper.’ 

“I did as she b'd me, and was in the act 
of raising myseif, when my eyes happened 
to look towards the chimney; judge of ny 
horror then at what I saw—a man’s toot! 
the shape plainly discernible. A merciful 
providence gave ine strength and prevented 
the ory that 1 thought must come How 
the next few minutes passed, I oan never 
rightly remember. My lady told me after- 
wards, however, that! was rather silent, 
but that she put it down tomy being vexed 
with ber, Of course, the conclusion that | 
came to was that, by some ineans or other, 
&@ man bad secreted himaeif in the chim- 
ney, and only bided bis time to murder my 
pean lady for those dreadful diamonds, 

or already I loathed the sight of them. 
And how did 1 know, indeed, but that 
there were others to help him In hie dread 
ful business; for the wardrobe (an old- 
fashioned mabogany one) was capable of 
sheltering balf-a-dozen more if needa be! 
Ab, wy dear, vo one but the Almighty 
Himeelf knows what I suffered in those 
few minutes, How was l to let my young 
wistresaknow? Though ordinarily what 
was called a courageous girl, she would 
requlre a large amount of courage to bear 
the news that I should tell her with calin 
ness. No, it wasnotto be thought of! | 
inust devise some scheme to get her out of 
the room without exciting suspicion. | 
thought of all things, of stories which I! 
had read; but, somehow, nothing seemed 
to come very clearly, and for a few min 
utes I think I must have been in danger 
of fainting from sheer agony of thought, as 
I was told afterwards; and all the time 
Miss Sybil eat and calinly combed her hatr, 
her thoughts far away with Sir Rupert, ! 
could guess from the soft little suiiie which 
from time to time played round her pretty 
lips, Was it my fancy or was one of tie 
wardrobe doors eve: so slightly ajar, | 
was perfectiy convinced that Il Lad closed 
them an bour or two ago! Then who could 
have opened them? as I was the only one 
who had access to my young lady’s ward 
robe. To gain time to think, more than for 
any other reason, { presently suggested 
to Miss Sybil whether or no Ll sbould road 
ber a chapter out of the Bible. 

‘***You dearold thing,’ | remember ber 
saying, ‘1 think not tonight; I am so 
dreadfully sleepy, that [ shall go off at 
onoe if youdo, Let me se6,’ she goes on, 
‘this time last year I did not even kuow of 
Rupert's existence, yet still 1 was very 
bappy, not so veg be I am now, though,’ 
with a happy littie laugh, ‘andi am actu- 
ally King to get married in a fortnight! 
Ah, well,’ looking round carefully, ‘i shall 
be sorry to leave thisdear old room, with 
its eight dear old windows! whata lovely 
night it is,’ rising, ‘and how weird the 
moonlight looks upon the snow. Which 
window do you like best, nurse, or rather 
which view do you admire mow? I know 
which I do,’ going to her favorite one, 

“An idea quickly rushes into my brain, 
and well-oign intoxicates me. Oa some 
pretence or another I will make her lean 
out of the window, and, whilst doing so, | 
will unfasten the necklace and pretend as 
how the clasp bad given way. And then 
oame the lawful thought; supposing it was 
too firm a one to be undone all in a second, 
and os, she caught it in time before 
it fell, where I intended it abould fall, just 
beneath the window. 

“* You, it’sa beautiful night,’ I answer 
readily; ‘ah! Mise Sybil, you can’t deceive 
yourold Nancy, J] know why you like 
this window better than any of the others; 
it is, because you can see the Towers from 
it; yes,’ { goon, at the same tine walking 
towardstbe one nearest the door, ‘it'’sa 
grand old place in the moonlight, or the 
sunlight too, for that ummatter, and it wil! be 
a proud day for your papa,as when vou 
arethe mistress of ji, | wonder, Miss 
Sybil, when you are Lady Trevyilian, if 
you will remember to look outo! your win- 
dow, and think of your old room, and of 
tris night in particular.’ 

“«Q! courne, Ishal!,’ she ssys, ‘Tl really 
believe you are jealous, Nancy, for this 
dear old room. I think | #hail make papa 
have a lamp here always burning, # that 
the light will reflect from its eight win- 
dows, for I'm perfectiy sure no one will 
make use of it after I am yone,’ 

‘6’My poor obild,’ I thougot; "f your in- 
nocent blood is shed this night, I can readi- 
ly believe that no one would ever care to 
sieep in this room again!’ 

“ ‘How still everything is,’ she says at 
length; ‘what a regular old-fasuioned 
Christmas this will be if the weatuer laste, 
Soow, snow everywhers;’ then, wo my vor- 
ror, she aaupters across the room to the 
furthest window, the one nearest to the 
wardrobe! My heart beats to suff cation. 
Oa, if she shuuid look towards it; bul, no, 
she does not 6ven giaoce in ite direction, 
and | breathe wore freely when #6 jolne 
we at Iny window. 

“¢] don t belisevs itsa bit coldloutsida, 
do you?’ she says, at thé same time flatten 





ing ber pretty nowe against the window 
né. 

“‘Ah, but then, my doar,’ | answer, 
‘you are such @ iitkie firebrand, any oter 
young iady would haves fire, but y ‘ 

} this time of the year.”’ 
| ‘'Onl | can’t bear free 
roou 86 r a, *& J wi ~ 
| don’t feel o»id. 1 spite of the « - 
; £106, 1 8m Bure 1B Guile 
My answer is, first HW catch up a lix 


shawl which is On achair near me, 
and then to open the window. 

“*Now put your beed out, Miss Sybil, 
and you wiil soon changé yoar mind, I 
think,’ at the same time, putting the shaw! 
round her shoulders and seeming to hitch 
itin the clasp, Itis an old-fashioned one, 
and had been evidently ieft anaitered by 
the Jowelers; It was by no means a very 
safe one, and yielded to my touchin a sec- 
ond, RKefore sho was even aware of her 
loam, it had dropt from her neck, and had 
fallen with a soft little thud on the snow 
beneath, balf-bidden in thenoonlight. 

‘(My necklace, ob, my lovely necklace,’ 
she soreame, andi was out of the reom, and 
dying dowa the corridore like one pésses- 
sed, 
“I don’t think I need tell you, my dear 
that | was not far behind her; only, inate 
of orying after the diamonda, ‘Robbers in 
the Wing,’ !s what | screamed. i 
belleve I also managed to say, ‘chimney;’ 
but, there my senses left me, and | remem- 
ber no more, When I came to mysel’, 
‘They are eaught, dear Nancy,’ ere the 
first worde I hear, and your grandmother, 
for it was she, graspe my hand, as if abe 
could never let it go again, 

“‘How can we ever be sufficiently 
grateful to you,’ she goes on; ‘what would 
have happen if you had not been so 
read y-witted ’ 

“And ~~ dear, is tho story oj the 
Diamond Necklace, Your dear mother 
never siept again in that room, as you may 
well imagine, and waa married on New 
Yeoar’s Day. “Inne froat continued, and we 
had, as we hoped we should, an old-tash- 
ioned Christinas. 

“Ay!tand that was one t be remember 
ed! hat with Sir Kapert’s generosity 
and your grandfather’s gifta, the viliage 
peop © were indeed well cared for; and 

look back on that Christmas oven now, aa 
oueé in # hundred, 

i 6 — 

OosTLyY GLUTTONY.—The lavish expen 
diture of the Romans on the coon, the 
wreatineal of the day, wan often fabu'- 
ous, 

Vitelllus is actually reported to have 
equandered 400 seatertia, about #16 1400 on 
bis dally supper, though surely this maat 
be a monstrous exaggeration! 

The oe obrated feastto which he Invited 
his brother, Lucius, cost W000) semtertia, or 
£201,750 

Suetonius relates that it consisted of 200H 
different dishes of fish and 7000 of fowls, 
and this did not exhaust the bill of fare. 
Hie daily food was luxarious and varied 
beyond precedent, 

‘Lhe deserts of Libya, the shores of Spain 
and the waters of the Carpathian Seas were 
diligently searched to furnish histable with 
daintios, while the savage wilde of HKritein 
had to beartheir partin replenisbing tis 
larder, 

Had he reigned long Josephus says that 
he would have exhausted the wealth of the 
Ro van Empire iwelf, 

‘tus Verus, another of these worthies, 
was oqually profuse inthe extravagance o/ 
his suppers, [tis said that a single en- 
tertainment, which onlyadozon quests 
were invited, cost 6 000,000 sesternen —HiHKn 
sostertia, that is—or nearly $240 500, 

History relates that bis whole life was 
passed seating and drinxing in the voluptu- 
ous retreats of Daphne or at the luxurioas 
banquets of Anttoch, 

So profuse, indeed, was the extravag. 
ance of those times that to entertain an 
emperor wastoface almost eertain ruin. 
One disb alone at the tabioof Hellogabalus 
ja said to have oost about f20.000 of our 
money. 

No wonder these imperial feasta wore 
lengihened out for hours and that every 
arvicie, often revolting ia the extreme, waa 
used to prolong the pleasure of eating, or 
that Philoxenus shouid have wished tuat 
he bad the throat of a crane with #@ delicate 
palate all the way down, © 

One does not liketo eaasociate thie name 
of Julius Crm sar with babite of low gliutony 
that would dingrace a prize-fighter and 
yot, If our memory does not play us faine, 
even he did not disdain to take winetios 
to return to his banquets with a keen ay 

mlile, 
i _ ane ee - 

FINED FOR OVERWEIGHT. —“Do good by 
stealth and bluel Ww Und it fame” may rave 
beon «excellent advice wi.en Mr, Pope wrote, 
but it woald require reshaping to bring it 
Into harmony with modern requirements. 
A coal dealer, who bas been doing good by 
stealth on quite an extensive soale, now has 
cause to biual at finding himself fined by a 
police usagistrate, 

‘This philanthropic trader owns « weigh- 
ing machine which gives his customers 
tweuty-one pounds overweight on every 
hundred weight, 

Sorne tines ago his attention was official- 
ly drawn to the fact, and he received solid 
warning that if be continued his sinful be- 
nevolence he would be summoned, 

A weighing macuine that gives over- 
weight is ae lliegel as one that does the other 
thing, the law deinanding a pertect ad} unt- 
mento! balauce, This coally Samaritan ro- 
fumed to belleve, bowever, loal lis stealthy 
vbevefactions were punishable, and #o per 
sisteiin adding the iiitie bonus Ww every 
hundred-welght of black diamonds that left 
hie #nOp, 

A tine end coste ls the result, the bench 





exproesing the opinion that it looked alittis 

| te gd Ww punish @ men for cheating tlumeif 

{ eneDl uiscusliinpersa, LiL does jouw hard 
loubt, but whate #pliendid ady 
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THE GirT. 
BY WM. W. LONG, 


Fate brought from out ite treasures 
A crown of sorrow ior me, 

1 wear it, showing naught of pain 
That this cold worid can sec. 


I wear it, hiding ‘neath my pride, 
All pein ia bitter scorn; 
And only you, my darling, know 
1 walk thg earth forlorn, 
re we 


The Blind Artist. 


By BK. VY. HENKY. 


OHAPTER IL 


ERENA went very giadly; she felt 

herself to be in ap emotional bumor, 

and did not feel fit to play ber part that 
afternoon, 

She had been gone about ten 
when Mr, Earne arrived, 

Karne’s relapse into virtue, as the old 
artist called it—preferring that teri to re- 
form, which impiies that its subject never 
has been virtuous—was by no means com- 
plete, but be looked what be was this after- 
noon, a fairly good-looking, fairly intell- 

nt, and thorough! honest man, 
eS very indifferent heaith and indifierent 
apirita. 

He looked round as though be felt the 
room ratber empty, not at be had ex- 
pected to see Serena, but he had so often 
seen her there when be did not expect her, 
that he was disappointed, but he did not 
gay 80, 

Not seeing her, the next best thing was 
wo talk about ner, but he did not know how 
to begin, so he started the subject just then 
uppermost in bis mind, 

‘How delightfully quiet you are here!” 
he said; “if you’d been where I was all 
the morning, you would appreciate it. | 
have just come from the House, in a 
wretched temper, I bave been listening to 
stupidities,”’ 

“Je that so unusual?’’ 

“The stupidities were unusually irritat- 
ing this afternoon. Hraxton was at the 
old story: Laws ought to be obeyed simply 
because they are laws. Whiy, it makes 
even a good  &. seem Oppressive to defend 
ie in such @ way; bow any man who knows 
history cap say such @ thing is simply be- 
wiidering.”’ 

‘Have you never noticed,’’ said Mr, 
Brail, ‘that asa rule no one does know any 
history? There is no limit to what the gen- 
eral public doesn't know,’’ 

“Well, i don’t know much, but Il know 
that if one had lived from the Conquest 
until now, and obeyed all the iaws ali the 
time, one would have done some uno0oM- 
monly queer and foolish thing. 1 wonder 
whatali those enthusiasta who were # de- 
lighted with Braxton’s stale fallacies would 
have said if some one had pointed out that 
probably ny oer out of every twenty of 
them were breaking the law at that very 
inoment, They weren't doing anything 
wrong, and were probably sowe of them 
respectable, put, if laws should be obeyed 
simply because they are laws, they were 
all of them criminals,’’ 

*Qood gracious, how?”’ sail 
He too would rather 
ing about Serena, 
chanoe, 

**Beoause it is illegal to wear any buttons 
on your trousers but brass Duttons with the 
button maker’s naine on them, and nobody 
wears brass buttons now. If 1 bad only 
known that at the time, 1 believe | wouid 
have oou.e Out wito it, and reduced the 
argument to an absurdity, but | didn’t; a 
feliow told ime as 1 was ooiming here. Snall 
I give you the notes on the pictures 
now?” 

‘*Y ea, please."’ 

Mr, Earne began to 
man listened carefully. 
terrupted, 

“That's good! that’s very true, 1 
not know you knew 80 
Karne.”’ 

Karne c>lored, for that was one of Se- 
rena’s thoughts, but he went on read- 


minutes 


Mr. Brail. 
have been taik- 
bul wae waiting his 


read, aad 
Presgnutly 


the old 
he ina- 


did 
much about it, 


ing. 
fir, Brall carefully watched for such 
criticilawns as he knew for Serena's, and re- 


marked on all of them. 
to con fess, 

“The best part of all thisis not mine, I 
met Mies Mauiden at the Gallery, and we 
made the notes — 

'Oul’’ said Mr, Brail, 

*You see she knows a good deal about 
these things. I thought tt would wake the 
notes more interesting for you.’’ 

‘Yea,’ said Mr. Brail, 

Then there was a pause, at the end of 
which Mr. Brail said suddenty. 

realiy think you are quite wise 


in paying Miss Maulden so much atten- 
tion? 


“Why, 1 have not been paying her any; 
itis she who has been paying me atten- 
tion.” 

Toat was not exactly what Mr. Euarne 
ineant, but he was taken by surprise, 
aud the words slipped out before he had 
time w consider, 

The moment he beard them, he 
shocked as if the remark 
BSormmeone 61se. 

There was a moment's ve 
Mr. Bra n 

“My dear Stanwa 
you have said someth 
ing?” 

“It sounds so, bu 


At last Karne bad 


wr 
come fr 


aH 


had in 


anoea. ther 


attention to it; no one of 





THE 


not like tothink anything elee were the 
truth. I should be ivy ~ 4 of 
myself if itwere not the ; besides, I 
am too gra‘efal for her ay | to risk 
the loses of it by—presumption. Shall I go 
on reading?” 

He did so until, at one particular criti- 
clam of Miss Maulden’s, Mr. Bral!l ex- 
claimed: 

‘Serena n, Ob!I—" 

“Why not? if she likes to be my friend 
who can object?’”’ 

‘“‘Her—her father. 
merry.” 

“Nonsense! Fathers who want their 
daughters to marry don’t leave them alone 
in a oalf shut-up town house, and go wan- 
dering about the colonies,” 

‘*sut Serena ts going into society in 
now. Sbe wentto Lady Atherton’s last 
dinner.” 

“She went there to meet me—she is kind 
enough to like to meet me, and frank 
enough to say #0. Do you think such a wo- 
man as Serena Mauiden would do so un- 
less she were sure I shouid not under- 
stand her? Itis unkind of you, Brail, to 
disturb our friendabip with such sugges- 
tions,”’ 

“If I] don’t, someone else will.”’ 

‘*Absurd; she knows me better; why, she 
knows about Miss Macieod.”’ 

“Why, that’sall past; you have quite got 
over thet; you know you have,” 

Mr. Karne had never realized it before, 
b ut at that moment he knew that he bad; 
he could taik quite easily now of the young 
lady wno had treated him so ill. 

r. Brail went on, 

“And you see Serena, knowing this, 
mnigbt — misteke you, I do not 
say she does, but she was here this after- 
noon, and left when I said you were com- 
ing.” 

“She probably bad another engage- 
ment,’’ said Mr, Earne decidedly, ‘'! tell 
you, if I thought she believed me capable 
of presuming on her goodness, I would go 
and tel! her at onoe that she had no cause 
to fear. We are on such terms—we under- 
stand each other so well—that I could 
easily do that.”’ 

“I would if {f were you,’’ said Mr. 
Brall, 

He was feeling his way. He suspected, 
from the other’s reiteration of his own un- 
worthiness, that he was trying to drag a 
hint that Serena did not think him so 
unworthy; but the old man was not go- 
ing to give such a hint on mere sus- 
picion. 

“IT would,” said Mr. Earne, “if I had 
only « ebadow of an excuse for calling. | 
have never been in her house before, you 
know,” 

‘Take her some flowers,”’ 

“Oh what nonsense! she has plenty of 
flowers,.’’ 

“Take her sone magazines,”’ 

“Take her the ‘Ledway (iazette,’ with 
the account of the meeting of my conatitu- 
ents, and afull report of all the pleasant 
things they said about me,’’ saii Earne, 
with alaugh. ‘Read it to her, and then 
tell her that the man about whom all these 

leasant things are waid,and said more or 

eas truly, aA man whom one woman did 

try to love, only she gave up the eflort as 
hopeless, is actually mad enough to want 
to marry her, becsuse she has shown a iit- 
tie friendliness towards bim, No, no, Brail; 
1 prefer to keep her friendship. Let us 
finisb our notes,’’ 

And he finished them. And Mr, Srall; 
satisfied now thet things were going as he 
wished, found a good deal of amusement 
in noticing how carefully Mr. Earne left 
out Serena's opinions, 

Presently Le ieft and walked slowly 
down the street, 

It was quite true Serena’s manner of love- 
making bad only had the effeot of con vino- 
iug Mr. Earne that she did not care for him 
in the least, except as a friend; but it had 
made bim exceedingly fond of her so- 
ciety, and really grateful for her friend- 
ship—almost dependent on her friend- 
abip. 

The idea of losing it through any miscon- 
ception was reg: | painful. 

So that while Mr. Brail, according to his 
habit, which, blind though be was, he had 
never given up, was busy jotting down the 
incidents of the afternoon into his diary, 
Mr Earne was resolving that he would go 
and call on Serena,and he would make 
asking her advice about his constituents 
the excuse, 

* * « . ® * 





He wants her to 


Serena Mauiden was sitting in a cool 
corner of tne drawing-room in the big empty 
bouse— Mariana could not have been more 
aione, 

The many lights and shadows that fell 
through the ive long, narrow windows, 
seemed wo relegate her to an incident 
in the background of the big, silent 
room, 

Serena sat dreaming; there was a curious 
awakened look in her eyes, as if she had 
— ae — to face with herself for 

éfirsttime after many years and was 
startied. . 

A colonial paper lay at her feet, in which 
she had read that morning of the death of 
her long-lost lover, 

Oa ber return she had found it just where 
she bad left it when she went out to see 
Mr. Brail, and she now sat looking at the 
paragraph marked with a biack line, as if 
it were written in a language she had for- 
gotten. 





She heard the door-bel! ring, but paid n« 

any interest ever | 
ex cept the 
father a 


house, 
har 


rare 
Si6lLers w Or 


| steyiog in it 


it rang again, louder this time, she heard | 
the clanging of the wire downstaira, then a | 


i 








with the |! ular shuffling steps of a per- 
son awakened from an afternoon nap, and 
Serena felt alittledreamy sympathy with 
whoever bad been roused to 0 the 
door, and was oones back into own 
thoughts when r, Earne was an- 
nounced, 

She was too astonished to show any as 
tonisbment, and received him so quietly 
that it occarred to Earne he might easily 
have called without any excuse, 

However, since be had the excuse with 
him, he might just as well make use of it, 
ao presently ne gave her the paper, say- 


have been dis- 


pg: 
“My friends in Ledwa 
be like you to read 


cussing me, and I shoul 
what they say. 

She ceaned & little surprived then, bat 
took the paper, and began at the top of the 
column he pointed out. 

After ths first sentence or two she half 
drop the paper, asking very indig- 
nantly: 

“Why should you wish me to read 
this?’ 

“Well, not because it is very pleasant 
reading for either of us.’’ 

“Why then?’ 

“] don’t quite know, perha because I 
value your friendabip so much that I won’ 
have it on faise pretences, and I want your 
advice,”’ 

She read to the end; all Mr, Bolt, the 
undertaker, and Mr. Gregg, the cheese- 
merchant, had to say—and they had a 
great deal too, and most of it was very 
cutting. 

Now, Serena was no politician, and had 
a comfortable feminine idea that when 
vulgar, uneducated men made disacree 
able remarks about a cultured eo? 
whom she herself knew and liked, of 
course the vulgar, uneducated men were 
wrong aud ought to be ashamed of them- 
selves; 80, when she had finished resd- 
ing the report of the meeting, she flung 
down the paper, and exclaimed indig- 
nantly. 

“Bat you can want no advice about that. 
It would be beneath you to notice such 
people as these—you will treat them with 
the contempt tney deserve.” 

‘Well, yes,’’ he said slowly, ‘‘that would 
be the best way, ifthe deserved any ocon- 
tempt to be treated with, but you see they 
don’t and |’m afraid I do,”’ 

“But this is not true, or at least not all 
of it.’ 

“They make things look a litths darker 
than they look to me orto you, but stil: 
they have the facts, They say 1 am in- 
solently indifferent to their interests, toat 
I am idle, and—well, not a member of the 
Blue Ribbon Army. All this was true 
cnough.”’ 

“But they say worse.’’ 

‘You, they say | have broken promises, 
80 lhave, Yoes,’’asshe exciaimed, ‘that 
is what it amounts to; if 1 had not given 
them to understand that I should do their 
work forthem as it ought to be done, 1 
should not have been elected. lai all tne 
hard names they call me there,”’ 

“Then if tbat is so, if these pleco 
critics of yours are in the right, of course 
the only thing to do is to write and say 
they shall not have cause to speak so 
again.’’ 

“Ah, but the trouble is the 
bably will have cause to say just the same 
things again. My own idea isto give the 
whole thing up, that is what it must come 
to, with or without my consent, sooner or 
iater. Did you know all this?’ with a mo- 
tion towards the oh “when you firat 
let me have a little of your  friend- 
ship?’ ’ 

“T] knew something of it, but it dia not 
seem 80 bad to ine,’’ 

“No, it didn’t seem so bad to me either 
at the time, or, if it did, I did not care 
much. Well, now you see clearer, had you 
not better throw me over?” 

“No,’ 

“Why not? 
triends,”’ 

‘‘Because I want you to be brave and 
manly, not childish and weak; because— 
Mr. Earne, did you ever hear what hap- 
pened to me eight years ago?’’ 

“Yes,” hesaid gently, “I think most 
people knew that. You don’t mind, do 
you? There was nothing that was not to 
your credit,’’ 


“I can speak of it now because it is quite 

t, but that is what made me understand 

he trouble that made you careless and 
weak, for I felt it too once,” 

He laughed, he did not quite know why, 
but his laugh did not sound in the least out 
ba oe answered: 

ou not take to drinking and 
bling, however,” es _—" 

“No,” she said very quietly, “I won- 
, (rwhat would be thought of a woman 
who did,” 

‘You make me feel ve acutely what 
y iny should be thought “of a mas who 

d, 

“Then don’t any more; you have not any 
excuse now. I can’t believe you care any 
more for Miss Macleod; you have only got 
Into the habit of thinking thet you do care, 
Js 8 Woman who breaks her word lament- 
ing? Are you not yourself justifying her 
behavior and making all ber friends say 
she was right not to trust herself to you? 
Take up your conscience again, havea re- 
Conclitation with your Ledway friends, 
and, if you cannot enjoy what is left of 
life, at least try to make a good use of 


very pro- 


I am no credit to my 





‘Miss Maulder t ie 


She 


mpossibie for me 


OAL y icare what omnes 


| misdeeds, for the Greggs and 
| life worship sentiment 


Pes ty greatly 


sa 6n listen, 1 am going to do as you | 


in any case, but y ; ; j 
door opened and someone came up slowly, | much easl ut you couid make it so 


easier for me, 1 have found your 


never mistaken it, or 
I have been profoun 
will give me more, I 
You and I have both failed in love, 
us try what we can do in friends 


Pleasant. 


. she said softly, “I believe 
If she was acting, ciroumstances were 
sisting her acting wonderfully; the nee: 
abe bad read morn roused 
awakened feelings she did not quite under. 
stand, then Mr, Earne’s innocent entrance 
into the net she had been spreading {ur 
him touched her with keen olen 


Was there not, after all, something of 
treachery in the pilot she and her old 
friend had laid against this unsuspecting 
man? 

She could not look in his face, the color 
mounted to her own, her breath came 
quickly, for a moment she was as literally 
unable to speak asa girl of cighteen who 
hears her first offer. 

‘“Well,”’ he said gently, “you believe | 
wili? hat else? Serena, shail | haves 
chance? ’ 

“Should he have a chance?’ —by acoide ut 
he had used just the right words, “Shouid 
he have a chance?’’ 

Why, was not that all her motive, to give 
him another chance to succeed in life, and 
in love, since his firat endeavor had been 
such a failure? 

Could anything have been more nobie or 
unselfish than hex act as Mr, Brail had set 
it before her? 

She had tried to save this man,and she 
had succeeded; why should she not be 
giad and not ashamed? She looked up to 
answer him, but found he was answered 
already. 

“You would not have kept me waiting 
sc long if the answer had been no,’ he 
said, with quiet satisfaction in bia voice, 
‘Thank you so much, my dear.”’ 


CHAPTER III. 


ERENA MAULDEN and Stanway 
Earne were married, aid the marriage 
had been a@ success, #0 far, at any 

rate. 

When they returned to London in the 
following spring, there was probably nota 
more contented c>uple in ali the town and 
all the suburbs, 

Serena was completely satisfied with the 
success of ber wooing, and Stanway Earne 
wason the best possible terms with nis 
wite, himself, and his const.tuents, 

lt is trae the latter had given him some 
trouble before he succeeded in appeasing 
their very just indignation, and he found 
this the more difficult as he was entirely 
ae wrong aud had no explanation to 
offer. 

When be went down to Ledway he made 
no excu but he did promise amend- 
ment, and he took Serena with bim, and 
somehow was forgiven. 

His past misdemeanors seemed wore 
venial to his constituents when considered 
together with his pleasant manner when 
among them. 

It was shocking indeed that a deputation 
ot influential electors should go by appoint- 
ment to waiton their representative, and 
find out thathe bad forgotien all about 
them and had disappeared no one kne 
where, and then to discover that he b 
bee. one of the highly reprehensible lot 
who had gone to France to witness the 
great prize-fight, and bad all but got into 
the hands of the Continental police thereé- 
by; but the thing did not sound nearly #0 
bad when he gave a select few of the Led- 
wayites a graphic description of the fight 
aud fight, and assured them that though, 
of co he should not be likely to do 
such a thing again, it was rather good fun, 
you Know. 

Perha 
ites a 


Serena influenced the Ledway- 
ittle; she was so sweet and #0 
happy. 


Average mankind is not so bad after all, 
for it is always grateful for the sight of hap- 
piness, 

1 remember once being strack by  sud- 
den transformation effected in the expres 
sion of two men—hard-up, unemployed 
work imuen—who were standing at the gale 
of a fine bouse in the country. 

They bad just been ref help at the 
door, aud were plainly cursing the house 
and all its inmates. 

All their worst feelings were uppermost 
as they stood there in the deep sn0fF, 
they looked about as complete # pair of sat" 
age, vindictive brutes as ever ninbiwen 
centary civilization could produce. si 

Presently two girls came racing dow? 
the drive. snowballing each other, aod _ : 
—the taller—fell, shaking out a shower 
goid hair all round her. 

They both were rosy and happy, and po* 
itively screaming with healthy lenges 
and as those two savages looked at eth 
they began to laugh too, the vind! 
gisre faded from their eyes—tbey were OY” 
man £34 simply by looking at other peo 

.e’8 happiness, 
So it oame to pass that the Led wayitee 
forgave their neglectful, insolent yn ; 
tative, chiefly because he spent Lis nouey 
noon among them. did 

Perhaps sume hint of love troubies Mr 
reach Mr. Bolt, the undertaker, #0" ~ 0 
Gregg, the cheesemerchant, a0 
hewn to pass lightly over their 


tolts O 


They would be indignant o—'~ "i 
it would be idle to appeal to them © 
name of it, because they like to be thought 
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men, with no nonsense about 
em; but the nonsense, if it is nonsense, is 
there all the same, 

And if you appeal to the common sense 
and let the sentiment do its own appealing, 
the result is pretty safe, 

Mr. Earne mo idea that anyone in 
Ledway knew anything of his private 
affairs. 

And, indeed, very little wae known of 
them, only that there was some sort of an 
unhappy love affair. 

It was plain this pretty, gracious Mrs. 
Earne could not have caused it, so she 
inust St oaeee iF i e 

“Cruel & and, well 
lots of steady fellows had na litele 
wild when their love atiairs went all 


wrong. 

Alter all, reports always got more or less 
exaggerated as they traveled into the 
county. 

It was scarcely worth while asking 
their member to resign when there would 
be a general election in a couple of 
years. 

By that time they could tell better 
whether he had y gone to the bad, 
or only had a temporary attack of dissipa- 
tion. 


Mr. and Mrs. Karne bad reached their 
town house late the night before, and were 
breakfasting together very late this morn- 
ing. 

Stanway Earne would scarcely have 
been recognized now as the red-eyed, 
unkempt gnorning caller of a short year 

oO. 
 * was sunburnt and healthy, and ne 
had the placid, well-cared-for look never 
seen except ina man married er L to 
his content; and in truto a man would have 
been ill to please who had not been oon 
tented with Sereua. 

She was one of those women who always 
look fresh in the mornings. 

She looked particularly fresh and brigh’ 
this morning, Stanway thought as he ciose- 
ly watched her over the edge of his 
paper. 

Serena looked u 

“The Syckella want us to go there to- 
night, before the rush begins, Shall we 

b adhd 


“Onn, certainly. We may not have another 
tree evening for so long.’ 

He ineant be should not, for he had come 
to town with most virtuous resolutions as 
to regular attendances at the House; but it 
didn’t occur to bit to separate himeelf even 
inentally frou Serena. 

‘*Let us go, by all means,’’ he went on, 
‘Send them a telegram to say they may 
expect us, Have you anything elise inter- 
esting?” he added, rising, ‘‘vecause 1 must 
go now.” 

“Ob, don’t hurry, Stan; remember, it is 
your last day of leisure.” 

“I wish it were,’’ he said mournfully; 
“but yesterday was my last day of 
leisure, unfortunately. I’ve got to go and 
see Tinto. You don’t call that leisure, do 
you?’’ 

“Poor Stan!’’ said Serena. “See what it 
is to be a politician. 1 would sooner spend 
an bour with the dentist than with Mr. 
Tinto. 1 might endure bis vulgarity, but 
not his self-conceit.’’ 

“It ia bis grammar bewilders me,’’ said 
Stanway. ‘I almost go into hysterics won- 
dering what on earth will come next. 
However, be has bis uses, like wasps, 
and onions, and other trying necessities, 
hed are you going to do this morn- 
ng ” 

“IT am going to see Mr. Brail,’’ 

“Ou, of course, Dear old Brail!’’ 

‘Lben they both looked at each other,and 
colored from different causes. 

They had neither of them seen Mr, Brail 
since their marriage,and Mr. Earne thought 
“But for him I should never have married 
Serena;” and Serena thought ‘Iam going 
to meet my fellow plotter, and 1 am asham- 
ed to meet bim.”’ 

Then, seeing her husband looking at her 
expectantly, she echoed: 

‘*‘Dear Mr, Brail!”’ 

He looked gratified. 

‘*‘] am glad yousay that, my dear. You 
know what l meant; it is a year to-day 
since | first saw you in his studio, and but 
for seeing you there—well, | won’t go into 
that: as it is, [ have great reason to be grate- 
ful to Brail, andif you are satisfied—why 
iv’s all rigbt, isn’t it?’ 

This was ratber a lame conclusion for a 
man somewhat celebrated as an orator; but 
_ pscple rarely are eloquent in pr.vate 

e. 

He was standing bebind his wife's 
chair, leaning over her as he spoke, but be 
could not see her face—he went on wedi- 
tatively. 

“I tuink, for a mere marriage of friend- 
ship, ours is turning out pretty well, dear. 
1 think on the whole weare quite ‘chum 
my. 

**Y eu,” said Serena. 

He looked dissppvinted, butahe did not 
8e6 that, 

“{t is exactly one year since we meét tbat 
morning at Brail’s, Ssreua. 1 don’t think 
we either of us regret it.’’ 

“No,’’ said Serena. 

‘*] don t know, of course, if 1 am aiways 
al! you would wish, Serena, but, if not, you 
have only to epeak.”’ 

“J am satiefisd.’’ 

“You do not asx if I am satisfied, 

‘On, | hope you are.” 

‘‘Sappose { said I was not.’ 

“Oa! 

Serena looked up astonished and fright 
ened W bat could he mean? Had be dis 

overed anything? Was he going to tax her 
with insincerity? 

He had certainly no such intention, end 
uti erly mistook her? startied expres 


Bilis 





say anything of the sort. I am not 

toask you for anything more than yeu 

choose to give. Goand see Mr. Brail, dear, 

— — him that we are rather happier 
n the aver t 

oy age of married people, on the 
“Come with me,” sald Serena, for she 

shrank from seeing Mr. Brall alone, and 

her oxparime questions as to the success of 


“Never mind, Serena. I am not going to 
u 


ex ent, 
“T wish Icould; butI shan’t awa 
from Tinto until too late, I writ Join 
it 1 can, but don’t wait for me after 


He collected hia letters trom the table 
and then lounged slowly towards his wife 


‘Weil, | must go,”’ but he liugered, 

“Good-bye, dear.” 

It was rather laughable. Here was this 
raiddie-aged reformed politician, who had 
Outlived a desperate case of blighted affeo 
tions and made a marriage of triendsh| 
standing like an awkard young lover {in 
o comes » besesching tor a word of afteo-. 
oe, ond his wiie too viind to give it to 


And yet if only she had been less trou- 
bled at the memory of the part she had 
ares, andthe prospect of meeting Mr, 

rali, who had induced her to play it, she 
must have seen what he wanted, for it was 
plain enough. 

After a moment he left in earnest; and 
she went to put on her bonnet to go to see 
Mr. Breall. 

“If onty Mr. Brail did not know,” she 
murmured, ‘It would not seem so bad if 
no one knew it but me, And yet I think 
if Stanway talks to me again, as if it all 
came by accident, I shall not be able to 
bear it, How horribly ashamed I feel! and 
vet it seemed a noble, unselfish action at 
tiret, when I began to try to win him for bis 
own sake,’’ 

Then she remembered the first day on 
which she felt aahamed was the day when 
she found, by — of the death of her 
old lover, that the o.d Jove was dead, too, 
apd that a new love bad begun—tbat the 
wor she had vegun for her friend’s sake 
ebe must complete for her own. 

That was why she shrank from meeting 
her old friend; not because he knew why 
her work had been undertaken, but be- 
cause she feared he would know how it had 
eaded for her, 

“IT can bideit from my husband,’’ she 
thought; “but Isball not be able to hide 
it from him. He will know how it 
is with me from the sound of my voice; 
he will understand it from what I don’t 
ga Pad 

200r Serena entered Mr. Brail’s room 
trembling. 

She teared he would ask her point- 
blank: 

“Serena, how has it turned out?’’ and she 
would have to sey, “It has turned out 
thus, I tried to win Stanway Karue’s love 
from philanthropy, and only gained his 
friendship; and he only asked me for friend- 
ship, and | have given nim a great deal 
more,”’ 

Her old friend’s greeting, however, was 
atterly different from anything she had ex- 


As she approached him, he stretched out 
both his hands erly for hers; and when 
he had found them, he instinctively turned 
his sightiess eyes towards her, and said 
earnestly: 

God tiem you, Serena!” 

“Why? You don’t know,” she quickly 
began. 

“I know that you bave donea good deed, 
a noble deed; and you have done it well. 
You bave worked for good in the world; 
the world is better because of you.’’ 

“7 am giad,’’ she faltered. 

“You have cause. I should have blessed 
you had the man been a stranger, but he 
is uy dearest friend and you have saved 
him.” 

“How do you know?”’ she asked. 

“How dol know? Why, from what the 
papers say of bim; from what 1 hear from 

ople who know him, | know it as well as 
Pthow that you love him.” 

‘‘How do you know that?”’ 

He laugned. 

“From your voice, my dear, even if | 
bad not been holding your hand, and had 
not felt how your heart leaps when | speak 
of him. You bave your reward, Serena. 
He is a men well worth saving, is he 
not?” 

“Oh yes, indeed.” 

“Serena,” wenton the old man, “when 
first | spoxe of this, I trougbt only of bim 
—I believe 1 was fonder of bim than of 
you—but when I saw how bravely and un- 
selfishly you threw all prejadice and fear 
and—and—femininity aside, and thought 
only of the good you could do, I beg sn to 
think of you, ‘and cf consequences. And 
after it wes done, and you were married, 
I was frightened, and saw terrible pict- 
ures,’’ 

“What did you see?” 

“Never mind; they are past now, And 
now alithe pictures 1 see are very picas- 
sant.’’ 

“Sow them to me.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
- A aD 

NosKs AND NERVES.—The most sensi 


tive, delicate and easily injured paris of the 
stem aro the nerves. Tiese never 


buwman 6) 
ean Pecos go accustowed to incessant strain 
ae to escape Injury. 

That which is unpleasant to the senses is 
alwave—avd, 6 far as the sens of hearing 
6 I rne disc jant o 108 always are 
‘ ye the nerves The yelling of 
steam whistles f steam pipes 
rattle apa a“l A ” wt t- t i 
atreets, giree eciango 








a condition in which a healthy nervous 
system of natural strength and sensitive- 
ness is impossible, And there is not one of 
those agencies that is not suppressed more 
or leas ye f in most of the great 
cities of the worl 

In Berlin heavy are not allowed 
on certain streeta. In any carload of 
=e material must be fastened unt! it 
can rattle. Munich allows no bells on 
street cara. 

In Philadelphia, church bella bave been 
held a nuisance in certain neighborhoods 
by udicial ruling. Steam w are for. 
biddea in nearly all the larger cities of this 
country, and most of these noisesin our 
advanced stage of civilization are utterly 
unnecessary. 

Clocks and wan srenewep iaapens 
pea that steam whisties and beiis to 

enote the time are useless, Why should 
not all useless noises,and nearly ail are 
useless, be suppressed? 


A BANK CLERK'S NOTEBOOK, 








The business of banking is generaliy re- 
garded—and quite rightly—as a very seri- 
ous one, 

The most enthusiastic member of the pro- 
feasion will hardly assert thas it offers 
much scope for the display of wit and 
humor, 

Yet here too ‘the eye sees what it looks 
for; and even a bank clerk bent on dis 
covering an amusing incident to enliven 
the monotony o! business hours, will occa- 
sionally find one, 

Who, for example, could help feeling 
= to the unconscious humorist who 
writes: 


Dear Banx.—Pleas find enclosed 25 
dollars, the amt of My note to The 
note is Due Nov, 4, but 1 send the money 
to daysa head, as lam awfully afrade of 
} mater sigeas send the Note to yourstruly, 


——, 





The writer of the above frankly confesses 
his mistrust of the profession, But many 
correspondents display © gratifying confi 
dence in the bank’s good will and 
energy. 

Among these is the country farmer who 
wishes to dispose of twelve pounds of salt 
cod-fish, and who writes to request the bi- 
gest bank in the city to conduct the trans 
action for him. 

Another equally oontiding country- 
man desires to invest in fifty dollars 
of maple sugar through the same mo- 
dium, 

Among the doubters is the old lady who 

resented herself the «ther day at the Sav- 

pgs-bank department with a demand for 
the one hundred dollars she bad recently 
deposited. 

She received the money, and forthwith 
retired to a seat for the pur , It was sup 
posed, of depositing the n in her boot, 
according to the graceful custom of many 
ovuntry customers, 

But after subjecting the notes to a close 
and rather pee poe sorutiny, she got 
off her stool and banded thew again to the 
teller. 

“] don’t want ’eim,’’ she explained. “I've 
got no place to keep ’em in at home. Why, 
if 1 wasto have ’em in the house, Jim— 
that’s my boy in the lumber-trade—ho’d 
have ’em away from me right off, bless 
him! 1 only wanted to besure 1 could get 
them any time | liked.” 

And she departed, fully satiatied with the 
success of the experiment, 

Many of the Savings bank deponitors can- 
not sign their names; in which case they 
make their mark, and a note of their 
personal appearance is entered in the 
ledger. 

Mistakes sometimes ocour bere, as, for 
example, when # young man found bin 
seit described, much to bis disgust, as Lav 
ing “prominent bair and very biack 
teeth,’ 

Another was entered as “a small boy;’ 
and the description was trausferred frow 
ledger to ledger by successive clerks, until, 
at the age ef thirty, the depositor appeared 
to « alm his accumulated savings,and found 
difficulty in getting the money because Le 
“did not anewer to the description.’”’ 

‘Mary Ambrose”’ ls evidently aware of 
the necessity for clearly proving ber ident- 
ity, for when she writes to withdraw her 
savings, sbe ia careful to sign herself, 
‘*(Mary Ainbroee, wife of James Ambrose, 
plumber and painter, Erie City, Penn., 
and sister of William Wyer, blacks:nith, 
Scaftordshire, Engiana.’’ 

—— - —= oe —__ -—— 

Bounv To Ger It,—'*What a lot of 
tunny things youcan see through other 
peopie’s windows,” said a young man 
who lives in the center of the city, “My 
roow ison the third floor and in the rear 
of the house, J have lotaof fun with two 
tellowa who cocupy that room opposite 
me, They never pull down a biind, so! 
suppose they're & show for everybody in 
this row—that is, everybody who has a 
back room. What do you think | saw ono 
ot ’em Coone Sundsy morning? He ww 
dressing and got bis white shirt on, when 
by aalip he lost his oollar button down bis 
back. fie reached afterit with first one 
handand then the other,and contorted 
himself wonderfully in bis efforia to ix 
it up, but couldu’t reach It. Then he jim 
deliberately got down and stood on i) 
head on the floor and shook nimwmel! an 
the collar button droppei out, becaur 
saw him pick it up siterward. Huw 


for a scheme?’’ 


——<—  -¢ —>— 


Tugemalier the drink, the ea 
head and the cooler the biood we 
great benefits in temper and Dusiness 











O1L.—The Italian Admiralty, as the re- 
suit of DBumerous ex ments, have given 
orders that henceforth all exposed parts of 
machinery are to be lubricated exclusive. 
ly with castor oll, while mineral o!ls are to 
be used for cylinder and similer lubrica. 


Sarety Gone.,—A Chicago man has in- 
vented a spring gong, to be hed toan 
umbrella or cane, so arranged ifany 
unauthorized picks up the article so 
guarded the beli rings with a whirr that is 
certain to attract the attention of every one 
within a block. 


HAND-GRENADES.—A cheap and suffi. 
client substitute for the hand-grensdes sold 
for putting out fire can be made saysan ex- 
ohange by filling ordinary quart bottles 
with asaturated solution of common salt. 
The salt torins a coating on everything the 
water touches, and es it nearly incom- 
buatible, 


AXLe Box es.— Prussian railways are ox- 
rimenting with axie boxes fitted with 
rings of vegetable parchiment in piace 
of brass, The parchment is strongly com- 
pressed before being used, and is thorough- 
ly dried to ‘prevent subsequent shrinkage. 
An emulsion of water and oll, any of the 
mineral oils, is used as lubricant. The 
parchment soon becomes impregnated 
with oil, and ia able to go a long time with 
out a renewal of lubrication, Saperlority to 
metal is claimed for it. 


PULLING TeeTn By ELKorkiciry —Tve 
— in the chair is given « handle to 

old in each hand, and the current is turn. 
edon gradually until it becomes painful. 
Then he isto told to grasp the handle asa 
strong as } aible, the electricity—baving 
been ewitcned off for a moment—ia turned 
on again suddenly, and the dental surgeon 
applies his forceps simultaneously to the 
tooth, The instantthe molar is touched, 
it, ns well as the parte surrounding, be 
comes electrified, and absolutely insensl- 
ble to pain, When it is withdrawn frou 
the socket the subject of the operation feo\n 
not the +lightest disagreeavle sensation. A 
jerk, and the tooth is out, the patient drops 
the electric handles, and the painioes affair 


is over, 
8 <r 


Farm and arden, 


BuTTER,—If butter is kept covered tight 
when putin the ice-chest it will not absorb 
the odor of any food lying near, ‘There is 
notbiog #0 sensitive as butter, and yet you 
may 866 it at any ti:ne placed near to tneat 
or vegetables, 


TooLs,—Keep your tools sharp, now that 
the work is pressing. A manu with sharp 
toola can do more work in aday than can 
two men with dull tools, It nay taken 
littie time t> sharpen the tools, but it will 
be labor saved. 


THe GaBDEN,—Hardy shrubs and flow. 
era should be selected with tue view of 
having a supply of flowers trom apring un. 
til fall. As#ome flowers bloom early and 
others late, selections of varioties best suited 
to the soil and for each month will ~ asiat 
in Ornamegting the yard until fro#t ap- 
pears. 


Crows —The crow is not always in inis 
chief, A correspondent writus that he had 
a piece of grass so beset with white grubs 
ast) near'y destroy it. It was amusing to 
re@ 15 or 20 crows gather there early every 
morning, dig Out the grubsand eat then. 
‘There was no outward sign to guide tne, 
and the birds inust bave been ied to their 
prey by hearing. 


THe Honss.—When a boras comes tn 
from a journey, the first thing isto walk 
him around until be is cool, Tie next 
thing is to rub bim dry, This removes dirt, 
dunt and aweat, and allows time to recover, 
and the appetite toreturn. Also bave his 
legs well rubbed by the hand; nothing so 
soon removes a @train, Let your horse 
stand loose, if possible, without being tied 
up in the manger, Pain and weariness froin 
a contined position induce bad habits. 


ViINKs —It has been observed that vines 
trained against walle and given partial 
shelter are notes readily attacked as are 
those 6x posed, and Ins'ances are known In 
which vines in green-houses have entirely 
eacaped. In those sections where (hesmoke 
of bituminous coal deposits soot or dust tis 
vines have escaped the dimeass Wo @ cortain 
ex'ont. As preventives many growers re. 
INOV®6 (Le \eaves as fast as they show signs 
of attack, anc also cover the vines with 
muslin, a4 @ protection against heavy!dews 
and rains. 

-_—-D a _- — - 

T. GRANGER STEWART, M,. D. F, KS, 
EK Ordinary Physician to H. M., the Queen 
in Scotland, Protessor of Practice of Physic 
in the University of Edinburgh, writes: 
“The arteries are sacleroeed and atberomia- 
tous in the ad vanced stages of the inflan 
matory and in thectrrhotic but not #0 #i all 
in the waxy disease. In that affection the 
gmail vesso.e in Olver parts are frequently 
the seat Of waxy degeneration.’’ From this 
it will ba seen that In the three forme of 
kidney dimease classed as Bright's diseuse, 
the arteries suffer changes, and i. matters 
not whether they undergo tclerotic, atue 
romatous or wary change, they are 
| wenkenued a4 ondauger rupture under 
any increased pressure, This explatus the 
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“The Handy Binder.’ 

As many of our readers no doubt pre- 
serve Tuk P. st, and as many more would 
like to if they bad a convenient means of 
doing #0, we oall their attention to “The 
Handy Binder,” advertised in another 
column, This is one of the best contriv- 
ances ever invented for binding purpones, 
and is as cheap as it is handy and useful, 

> - 
What is Truth, 

It may appear Bslrauge thatesuch &@ ques 
tion should remain to be asked, yet proba 
bly bas no one word in the English, or ite 
representative in other languages 
more misused and abused 

One of the definitions given by lexico 
grapuers of truth ie, conformity of words 
to thoughts. 

Itthie were admitted as the real defini 
tion of truth, it would aave all metaphysi 
cal discussion as to the appropriate 
meaning of the word. Then again we are 
told that truth is contormity to reality, and 
reality exacta concordance to that which 
was, is, or must be—a true state of facts or 
things. 

This is a more philosophical dc fluition; 
for we cannot be far wrong, 80 long as we 
limit ourselves to an exact statement ot 
what was, is, or muat be. The only draw 
back to ite completences is that people do 
not agree, not only upon what was, but 
also ell more so upon what is, and more 
thauv all as to what must be. 

In History, truth is a correct relation of 
events. Inthe Fine Arts, a taithful ad 
herence in representations to the models of 
nature, or the prototypes on which the 
principles of art are founded. To say that 
truth is veracity is a mere play upon 
words. It is also used for fidelity, con 
stancy, honesty and virtue 

When we are told that truth is correct 
ness of Opinion, we seem to get vearer to 
ite meaning; but, unlortunately, opinions 
differ, There are no two persons who hold 
precisely the same opinion, and as it is often 
difficult to decide as to which is the more 
correct, we are in reality as far from flod- 
ing Oul the truth as we were before. 

The word truth is, in fact, used in so 
many senses, and in such a variety of ac 
ceptations, that it seems incapable of being 
defined; or, like a will o'-the wisp, to elude 
us al] the more when we think we hold it 
in our grasp. 

A person avers a thing to be true, an. 
other denice: it. Both cannot be right 
Al! things are true til) they are proved to 
be erroneous or false; and the number of 
established or accepted truths will be 
found, on careful inspection, to come more 
within the province of science than of 
metaphysics, philosophy, or even religion. 

Although tbe first to declare that the 
earth moves round the sun was ipcarcera- 


been 


That is a scientific tact attested by the 
senses of all, and therefore not open to 
diversity of opinion. But say that « thing 
ie beautiful or admirable, you wil] have as 
many different opinions as if you were to 
proclaim any particular man to be clever, 
or any particular woman to be fair. 

Matters that sre open to capacity or 
soundness of judgment, or to pertection 
and cultivation of tastes, are not admitted 
as trutha; they are open to too many dil- 
ferences of opinion. 

The senses determine nothing. Some 
people love music, others detest it. Some 
people delight in a tragrance that is repu!- 
sive to others. Bome people are delighted 
with natura] objects that have no charm in 
the eyes of others. What is pleasant to the 
teeling of some is disagrecable to that of 
others. 

There is no truth in the senses beyond 
the fact thatthe thing is. The aspect in 
which the same thing is looked upon varies 
with the intelligeuce, .the cultivation and 
the susceptibility of the senses. 

Truth is in the Spirit of God, and in al) 
that He has created. It exists also in the 
Spirit that moves within us, but not in the 
manifestations of it as vouchsafed to mortal 
man. 

It exists in the Natural Laws, as also iv 
the moral] and intellectual constitution of 
man; but it is ever debased, corrupted or 
falsified by the frailty and perversity of hu 
man nature. 

People are always crying out for truth, 
proclaiming trath, quarreling or fighting 
for truth, yet they have no common or dis- 
tinct idea or knowledge of what truth is. 

In Scripture our Lord is called “The 
Truth.”’ In the Koran Muhammed and 
the Ange) Gabriel are adduced as the only 
exponents of God's truth. There was a 
time when martyrdom was suffered to at 
leat the strength of conviction in the truth 
of the one, and the sword was the argu 
ment used w enforce conviction in the 
truth of the otber, Yet both admitted, and 
admit, the existence of God sbove all, and 
will yet only see the truth through the 
medium of their own convictions. 

Hence it 18 that proverbial philosophy 
says wo truly ‘Truth lies ina well.”’ It is 
a thing unknown to and invisible to the 
masse vi mankind. Nor will truth ever 
be found until all people are united in one 
common opinion that it is only to be sought 
for and only exists in the Spirit of God, 
as pervaiing mature and inspiring man- 
kind. 

OS 

Tax world has its laws and customs, its 
usages and ordinances, and woe to the man 
who sets himself in opposition to these 
The world has its idols, ite creed, its rule 
ot tnith—woe to the man who rises and 
declares its worship blasphemy, its creed a 
falsehood, its rule of faith a damnable de. 
lusion. Woel truly; but unu'terable woo 
would it be if these men did not rise up 


‘ever and anon to smite the lazy blood into 


the cheeks of humanity; to exorcise the 
demon that directs the rabid inultitude; to 
breathe a holier feeling through a land de- 
taced by blood and crime. They are the 
pioneers of freedom, the vanguard of the 
boste of truth. And their fate is to be re. 
viled and ridiculed—blasphemed and but- 
teted—tortured body and soul with all the 
ingenuity of cruelty. Well, so it is, and 
80 it will be; they have counted the cost; 
their death smile is the calm of conquest. 


WaEN you go to stand before God, it 
will not be your dress, or your house, or 
your titles, or your wealth, no, nor even 
your virtues, however much commended 
here, that will give you a title of entrance 
among the glorified. Respectable sia wil! 
not pass them and there as here. The 
honor, the ncbility of it is now gone by. 
The degrees, indeed, of sin are many, but 
the kind is one; and that a poor, dejected, 
emptied form of shame and sorrow. 

Tae only true source of politeness is 
consideration—that vigilant moral sense 
which never loses sight of the mgbts, the 
claime and the sensibilities of others. This 
ia the one quality, over all others, neces 





his conversation upon your feelings ie to 
chill and sear them; to send you sway 
sour and morose. His criticisms and hints 
fall indiscriminately upon every lovely 
thing, like frost upon flowers. 

We hold death, poverty and grief for 
our principal enemies; but this death, 
which some repute the most dreadful of all 
dreadful things, who does not know that 
others cal] it the only secure harbor from 
the storms aad tempests of life, the sov- 
ereign good of nature, the sole support of 
liberty, and the common and sudden 
remedy of all evils? 

Livre is death; dying is life. We are 
not what we appear to be. On this side of 
the grave we are exiles, on that citizens; 
on this side orphans, on that children; on 
this side captives, on that freemen; on 
this side disguised, unknown, on that dis- 
closed and proclaimed as the sons of God. 

Tus envious man is in pain upon all oc 
casions which ought to give him pleasure. 
The relish of his life is inverted, and the 
objects which administer the highest satis- 
{action to those who are exempt from this 
paesion, give the quickest pangs to persons 
who are subject to it. 

Yours beauty, valor and wisdom are 
a provocation and displeasure to the en- 
vious All the perfections of their fellow- 
creatures are odious. What a wretched 
and apostate state is this! to be offended 
with excellence, and to hate a man be- 
cause we approve him! 

Wren misfortunes happen to such as 
diseent from us in matters of religion, we 
calltbhem judgments, when to those of our 
own sect, we call them trials; when to per. 
sons neither way distinguished, we are 
content to attribute them to the settled 
course of things, 

Bowine, ceremonious, formal compli- 
ments, stiff civilitics, will never be polite. 
ness; that must be casy, natural, unstu 
died; and what will give this but a mind 
benevolent and attentive to exert that 
amiable disposition in trifles to ail you con- 
verse and live with? 

By a kind of fashionable discipline, the 
eye is taught to brighten, the lip to smile, 
und the whole countenance to emanate 
with the semblance of friendly welcome, 
while the b»som is unwarmed by a single 
spark of genuine kindness and good will. 


Let the fear of a danger be a spur to 
prevent it; he that tears otherwise gives 
advantage to the danger; it is leas folly not 
to endeavor the prevention of the evil thou 
tearest than to fear the evil which thy en. 
deavor cannot prevent. 


In most quarrels there is a fault on both 
sides. A quarrel may be compared toa 
spark, which cannot be produced without 
a flint, as well as steel. Kither of them 
may hammer on wood forever; no fire wil] 
follow. 

A THOUSAND wheels of labor are turned 
by dear affections, and kept in mation by 
self sacrificing endurance; and the crowds 
that pour forth in the morning and return 
at night are daily processions of love and 
duty. 

A coop man and a wise man may at 
times be angry with the world, at times 
grieved for it: but be sure no man was ever 
discontented with the world if he did his 
duty in it. 

I atvgz itas my deliberate and solemn 
conviction that the individual who is ha 
bitually tardy in meet:ng an appolutment 


will never be respected or successful in 
lite. 


In misfortune we often mistake dejec 
tion for constancy; we bear it without dar 
ing to look on it; like cowards, who suff:r 





ted for his heterodoxy, the fact is now ad- | *@ry to make a gentleman. aa 7 a 
mitted as an accepted truth What was | — — 

heterodoxy at one time may now be orth Tux cynic is one who never sees a good PULAR OF o is the old fable of the 

Jjoxy, and one persor xy ie som ality in &@ man, and never fails to see a p great supper The delicacies of the 

) bad one He holds that no man does a | forest were spread betore the guests, bat 

sun shines. * good thing excep! for profit. The cflsct of | the awine asked, ‘‘Have you no grains? ’ 


The Werld’s Happenings. _ 


Italy licenses her beggars. 
Cleveland's saperfivous dogs are made 


up into give. 


Ompniboat is the latest London word. It 
describes the Thames steamers. 


An Exston schoolmarm made a boy write 
,000 words for baviag missed in spelling. 


Zar Bridge, Oonn., has a horse that, 
in drinking from brooks, laps the water like a 
dog. 


A Brooklyn man dreamed he was ina 


scrimmage, and drew his pistol from under his pil- 
low and shot Bimeelf, 


The once fighting Modoc Indians have 
become industrious farmers in the last 13 years, and 
half of them have professed Christianity. 


‘‘Money talks’’ im Oklahoma. Every. 
one who does you @ service expesis a big tip. A 
sandwich is 25 cents, and a giass of water 10, 


Ion the South there are 16 000 colored 
school teachers. They have colleges, universiiies 
and seminaries, and are worth §2,000,000 in prop- 
erty. 


For more than 6 years Owen Groom, a 
Western man, bas shaved himseif without the aid of 
a mirror, and durtag that time he has drawn biocod 
only once, 


A Michigan Indian was promptly ush 
ered into the bappy hunting crounds by a can of 
nitro-glycerine, which be tried to open with his lit- 
tle hatchet. - 


John Hopkins, of Indiana county, Pa , 
hase bis saw mill protected from fire bugs by a burg- 
lar alarim connected with his bed-room, and also by 
a dynamite bomb. 


Puysicians in an Oregon town have de- 
cided to charge at the rate of one dollar per mile as 
part of their fee whenever they have to go any dis- 
tance to attend patients. 


A Buffalo bachelor has a memorandum 
vook in which he keepsthe name of every girl he 
has ever kissed. He had 923 names on the list the 
last time he counted up. 


A New Englander, after returning home 
from attending a horse suffering with variola, kissed 
his children, and inashort time every one of the 
youngsters was down with the disease, 


Inventor M. L Hussey, of Menlo Park, 
has secured a patent for a waich torun by elec- 
tricity Thebattery ts enclosed in the watchcase, 
and with it the timeptece willrun for a whole year 
without any attention. 


While the grand jury was inspecting the 
fall at Tunkbannock one of the jurors was mistaken 
tor an eecaped convict, and was hustied into acell, 
It took two hours toconvince the confident sheriff 
that be had made an error. 


Tue father of a Sunbury family in which 
there are 18 members, secured 13 different hinds of 
roots and herbs and put them together and madea 
spring tonic, It took two @ret-class physicians 3 
hours to pull the family through, 


A 7 year old daughter of John Rice, of 
Shippensburg, Pa., wentto the stable with the cat 
to catch mice, She was lying down, intentupon the 
cat, when suddenly a tiny mouse plumped down her 
throat. No ill effects have followed, 


A emart gambler at Port Costa, by the 
ald of loaded dice and an electric battery hidden be- 
neath the table, tarned up sixes whenever he 
pleased, and was on the high road to winning a for- 
tune when the police raided the place, 


A Gallitz no liveryman hired out a horse 
worth $15), which was returned to him foundered. 
He tied up ite head with achain to pusb the meii- 
cine down ite throat. The horse gave a quick jerk, 
and its tongue, catching in the chain, was pulled out 
by the roots, 


A medical Journal says there is talk of 
applying telephones tothe infectious wards of the 
French hospitals, so as to enable the sick people who 
are isolated to have the comfort of hearing their 
relatives’ voices without any risk of conveying in- 
fection by an interview. 


1 is told out in Indiana that in 1880 a 
dinner wae givenin Madisom county, and 13 men 
satatthe table. Governor Williams, who was one 
of the 18, calied attention to the fatal number, and 
there was considerable fun made of the supersti- 
tious. To-day but 3of the 13 are alive, 


William De Long, who was shot in the 
head during the Rebellion, died suddenly recently 
at Van Wert, U., and a post-mortem examination 
reveaied a bullet imbedded in his brain. For years 
afier being wounded he suffered from severe head- 
aches, which several] times almost drove him crazy. 


A Japanese tattooer, who has lately set 
up in businesstn Hong Kong, is 80 artistic in bis 
work that he is saidto have an income of about 
$6,000a year. An English prince and an English 
peer have been among his patroas, He tattooed the 
arm of the former, and on the body of the latter re- 
produced scenes from Japanese history. 


A Brooklya man, in a fit of delirium, 
wandered about the country fortwo days with his 
infant daughter, whom he had originally taken out 
fora walk. He finally reached a farm house, where 
he and the baby were cared for until they could co 
home, The delirium is described as an old brain 
trouble that gives the victim mo warning of its com- 
ing. 


A Washington woman, prosecutor in an 
assault and battery case, who called the court's st- 
tention to marks on her face, the resalt, she said, of 
the b ating she had received, almost fainted when 
the judge ordered an officer to closely examine the 
lijurtes Herubbeda bandserchief vver her face, 
when the marks instantly disappeared, having been 
made with palot. The case was then at ouce dis- 
minlseed 


Ia Tioga recently a man recreted a jug 
of I'qaor in a bin of cats. This man owns & borse, 





whicu jor 20 years has been remarkable for its quic 
aod modest demeanor. Some how that borse secure 
an entrance to the bin, pulled the cork of the jus 
witb his teeth, tipped it over, and aie the satura 
ais rhe animal then began to act silly, stagger 
around the barn, chewed a carriage top prc 
kicked the barndeor down, and was found is * 


siupid coadition under a tree, 
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LOVE UB HATE. 





BY G. H.R, 
a 


Love, O love, thy Yotce is sweet 
And thy face is wendrous fair! 
Alas! bave pity, have a‘care, 

For | am stient with despair— 

Too well I Know, thy, voice is sweet. 


Love, O love, how shall I speak 
That which makes my beart ache so 
Words are far toe weak, | know, 
For bopeless love is hopeless woe, 
Love, O love, bow shall I epeas? 


Love, how darest thou be so fair? 
My life, my death, my love, my fate, 
Love me at last, though it be late— 
l. ve me, or teach me how to hate-- 
Il am 60 weary of . 








An Awkward Affair. 


BY 8 A. We 








up to his larks again.” 

Tom Langhorne flung aside his tennis 
bat as he spoke, and threw himself on the 
grass with an expression of mingied vexa- 
tion and anxiety which sat comically 
enough on his debonnaire young tace. 

“Why must Jane needs bring the letter 
to you out here, spoiling our game!” came 
in tones so petulant from the pretty giri 
on the other side of the net as to instantly 
stamp her as Tom’s sister. 

“A very good thing she did so, I can te)! 
you. Tnat precious ward of mine is in « 
pretty mess, and there is pot a minute to 
lose if I am to get him out of it,”’ 

And young Langhorne glanced through 
the document in bis hand a second time, 

‘‘How do you come to have a ward at all 
at your age, Tom?’’ lazily asked a gentle 
man who was lying on the grass, his nead 
resting on his crossed arms, his face extin- 
guished by a straw hat. 

And, indeed, looking at Lieutenant 
Langhorne’s beardiess tace, with its mirth- 
tul, not to say mischievous eyes, it 
did seem as if he could do with a guardian 
himeelf instead of playing the part to 
another. 

“Who is this ward of yours!’’ went on 
his friend. 

“My great-uncle Jeremiah.” 

“Now don’t make a fool of me, my dear 
fellow; 1 Know you mean it well, but it is 
really too hot for anything of the kind,” 
exclaimed the extinguished one, 

“It is quite true what Tom says, my dear 
Mr. Asuinole,” put in Mrs, Langhorne in 
her own mild, imperturbab.e manner. 
“Mr. Powker, my uncle, who is over 
eighty years of age, bad an illness last 
year, which in the eyes of his re ations in- 
capacitated him from managing his own 
affairs any longer: We held a tamily 
council upon the subject, and were al! of 
us of cne mind in considering that a trus- 
tee should be appointed and authorizad to 
take charge of my unele’s property. My 
only sister and I are bis two nearest rela- 
tions, and it was our wish that poor Uncle 
Jeremiah should himself name the mem- 
ber of the family he would desire to un- 
dertake the responsibility, My husband 
and brother-in-law agreed to this, and | 
lookea upon it as a certainty that Mr. 
Langhorne would be appointed; to be sure 
my sister was equally certain that uncie 
would fix upon her husband 

‘And because he did not, she and the 
mater have been at daggers drawn ever 
since,”’ 

“Do not be coarse, dear Toomas. Well, 
as 1 was saying, the matter was mentioned 
to my Uncle Jeremiah himseif, To our 
surprise he was not averse to such an ar- 
rangement being made, provided he was 
allowed to nominate what member of the 
family be chose as trustee. Weo rdiaily 
assented, when he astonished us by select- 
ing Tom. We bad always kuown that he 
was the favorite nephew, but the idea of 
his appointing a young man, who had 
only come of age a year, as trustee of a 
Jarge fortune!” 

“A lively time of it that young man bas 
had ever since, Ashmole? The fact is, 
Jeremiah had been a brick to me when- 
ever 1 was hard up st school, and after 
wards at Woolwich, and, knowing | was 
& Sit of a black sheep, 1 suppose he thought 
— would make kind as guar- 

ian. 

“And so it cught to. The rest of the 
family insisted tnat the allowance he de- 
manded was unreasonably large, but | 
Wok carethat he shoald have it, and, when 
atthe end of the quarter afew bilis over 
and above straggle in, they get paid with- 

itany embarrassing questions. The re- 


Vor too bad you know! The oid boy is 





Suit is, we love one another lize brothers, | 


r rather my great-uncle loves mé like his 
Own lather. 

‘I make a dead stand against hia whims 

and fancies ali the same. it was disagree- 





bie when be got the fixed idea that all his 
investments were shaky, and the only 
thing to be done was to turn everything 
Into cash, and let him keep it in strong 
boxes under his own eye. 

“He would not have tive pounde of it in 
paper—every farthing was to be in coin, 
When I mildly, bat @rmly, declined to 
listen to the proposal, ne wept bitterly, 
and for a long time afterwards regarded 
me as a bard-hearted brute. My position 
was not pleasant for the moment, but that 
affair was nothing to his latest,’’ 

“What is it, Thomas?” asked Mra. Lang- 
horne anxiously; she had forgotten the 
letter ip her explanation of ber son’s con- 
nection with the oid man, 

“Why, it seems that he’s engaged to be 
married.’’ 


“What?” shrieked the girls in a horrified 
chorus, 

“Why talk nonsense, dear Thomas?” 
said Mra, Langhorne, in her usual soft 
voice, but taking the letter out of her son’s 
band with a certain sharpness. 

The fact was, although Uncle Jeremiah 
was very mysterious as to the will he had 
made five years ago (when even bis reia- 
tions acknowledged him to be in a'pert: otly 
sound stats of mind), the Langnornes feit 
pretty certain that they were considerably 
interested in the document. 

Saoald the old'gentieman be mad enough 
to contract a marriage, that will would, of 
course, be rendered null and void. Mrs, 
Langhorne grew faint at the bare contem- 
piation of such a possibility. 

‘‘Read the letter aloud, Thomas, trans. 
lating it literally. It appears to be in 
German, and must have been written with 
atyps.writer,” 

‘No, it is printed, mamma,” cried one 
of the girls looking over her shouldcr, 

Tom took it amid a breathless silence, 

* Reing interpreted, itis: ‘The betrotha! 
of my daughter, Arina, with Herr Jere- 
miab Powker, 1 do myself the honor to 
announce. Tatjana Maria; Baroness (Gol- 
jewsky.’ Then comes the address — W ies- 
baden, and the date.” 

‘*Baroness Goljewsky! She must ba — 
she must be very grand’ exclaimed 
Beatrice Langhorne. 

‘She must be very wide awake,” came 
dryly trom Mr. Ashmole, 

“She must be mad!” cried Mrs, Lang- 
borne. 

‘She must be stopped,” murmured 
Tom. 

‘Soshe must; please go and do it,” en- 
treated the ladies in ohorus, fluttering 
aboutthe young man in whom taeir one 
hope lay. 

® ao * * a ¢ 

Two dsys later Tom Langhorne found 
bimself a; Wiesbaden. It was after seven 
in the evening when he arrived, tso late 
to call upon his uncle without runniug 
the risk ot breaking io upon a little family 
party, for it seemed that the old gentie- 
man was boarding with the Von Goljew- 
skys. 

Aftera littie dinner at bis hotel, Tom 
made his way to the Cur-Garten. The 
band was playing. and all the world was 
promenading up and down the wide 
square in front of the Uonversations 
Haus, 

There were Americans bewitching, and 
Americans vulgar; lovely, modest young 
English women, and ugly, loud ones; 
pretty, slim German girls, aad fat, expres. 
sionless ditto. 

There were moustached and gesticula- 
ting males of many countries, among 
whom was a good sprinkling of fine-look- 
ing, self-satisfied, Englishmen, who in tne 
eyes of the vivacious foreigners, looked 
«xasporatingly phlegmatic. 

The universal talk, broken by little 
trills ot laughter from the ladies and oc- 
casional guffaws from the men, formed a 
bumming accompaniment to the spirited 
strains of the band, and heightened the 
excitement of the scene. 

The garden wae brilliently Uluminated 
with electric’ light, its peculiar shade in- 
vesting taces, dresses, and foliage witb a 
certain indescribable strangeness. A lake 
giimmered in the distance, lo king very 
still im contrast with the gay promenade. 

Here and there were arches of trellis- 
work, hung with crimson and blue lamps; 
beyond them stretched extensive grounds 
in dark neas—the paradise of lovers. 

Tom wandered about till be was weary; 
then he thought ne might as well glance 
at the papers before turning into his botel. 

Entering the Conversations Hausa, he 
saw a saicon to the left filed with little 
tables, round each of which two or three 


persons were seated plsying chess or | 


draug bts. 

[he scene was new to Tom, and as he 
looked at the gilded and mirrored wails 
and the brilliant crystal chandeiiers, he 





could not but think of the contrast be. 
tween the present quiet games and sober 
players, and the wild rouge et noir of the 
gamblers that had made the room notor- 
ious in the pest. 

As his eyes travelled round they met a 
pair of remarkable biue-gray ones, which 
were regarding him with interes. Re 
turning the glance with one more admir- 
ing, the striking eyes dropped, and « 
beautiful band, on which some diamonds 
sparkled, made believe to arrange the orisp 
little golden caris that clustered about a 
low, broad torebead. The girl had some 
dominoes betore her, and she now bent 
forward and became absorbed in them. 

Tom Langhorne seated himseif on s 
seitee near, and stole more than one glance 
at ber pretty, piquant prohie, 

A handsome young dandy of an offiser 
soon lounged into the room, and took up 
bis stand at a littie distance from this par- 
tioular table, his eyes fixed upon the gir! 
in a mauner evidently intended to attract 
her attention. 

Lookivg up, she caught sight of bim, 
and, though =o bow passed between the 0, 
her eyes flasiied a recognition, The next 
instant she glanced at her dominoes de- 
murely, then raised her eyes with a mis- 
chevious twinkle in them to his, as if her 
playing the slow game in such dull com- 
pany were the funniest thing in the 
world. 

‘“Larky place, Wiesbaden, it seems,”’ 
thought Mz. Langhorne by no means re- 
gretfully, and leaning back, he jnettied 
himself to observe this witching young 
lady’s proceedings at his ease, 

There was « gentieman opposite her, 
whose beck from the shoulders was alone 
visible to Tom, his head being bent 
towards the table all the time, 

{t wasan old and slightly foolish look- 
ing back, and Tom thought it as worthy of 
as little attention as the officer had done, 
Atthe left of tbe girl sat a middle.aged 
woman, fat to utter shapelessness, She 
had ea pair of meaningless, shifting brown 
eyes,a hook nose, a somewhat battered 
toilet, and a trick of talking to herself in 
whispered gutturais. There could hardiy 
he a greater contras’ than between the 
fresh, charming!|y-dreseed girl and the old 
witch, Ler mother. 

‘“D—double nine and to follow, as | 
iive!l’’ stuttered the girl’s vis-a-vis in wila 
triumph. 

Tom started as if he had been shot. In 
an instant be was at the table with an ex- 
clamation of: 

“Uncle Jeremiah! Is it posibi-!’’ 

The head belonging to the shoulders 
sbowed itself for the first time, turning 
towards Tom with a slow spasmodic 
wovement. 

A little head; quite bald, a face biue-red 
with astonishment, a pair of lustreiess, 
watery-blue eyes, opened at such a stretch 
as to show a little line of white at the top 
a pecallarity which gave Mr. Powker » 
singularly wild and ferocious appearance. 

A pair of heavy gid-rimmied spectacies 
were turned up on his forehead, Te irae- 
cible British grandsire to a T; as out of 
place in this gilded saloon on s Sunday 
evening as the national St. George would 
be dancing a hornpips. 

“Come all this way to congratulate me, 
dear boy; kuzow you have,” said Mr. Pow- 
ker, but witpout giving Tow’s band quite 
the hearty shake that ciroumstances would 
have warranted. ‘Introduce you to 
ladies. Nephew Tom—your future sunt— 
motber.”’ 

Two nods told Tom which was which; he 
had been used to his uncie’s telegraphic 
form of conversation trom childhood, 

The old baroness (of whose name he 
would not bave had an idea, had not the 
fatal announcement of betrotial stamped 
itindelibly upon his memory) mutered 
an unintelligible something, and by way 
of bow—bobbed rather lower than usual in 
picking up her next domino. 

The young baroness, on the other band, 
gave a most graceful inclination of the 
head and a bewitching smile, 

As for Tom, be made his most deteren- 
tial bow, and smiled hi*# usual winning 
smile with ratoer a sick feeling at bis 
heart. That his great uncie was in a ter- 
ribly awkward position was clearer to him 
than ever, but bis confidence in oimsels, 
as Mr. Powkers champion, was shaken. 

True, he had taken the maetter in band 
with the courage of enthusiasm, but why? 
Brcause be hai anticipated a tilt with a 
vulgar, cunning adventurers, whom it 
would be an unmitigated satisfaction 
outwit. 

He had by no means bargained for a 

yntest with youth and besuty, and, look 
ing into Baroness Arina’s supny eyes, he 
felt himseif quite unequal to his teak 

“Home now,” said Mr. Powker,seudden 





ly sweeping the dominoes together, to the 
astonishment and fury of the old baroness, 
who was passionately fond of games of al! 
sorta, 

“Put up with me, Tom? Spare room. 
Raroness cook bit of supper; gruel my- 
seif.’’ 

“Yea, I pray you come, Herr Powker.’’ 

“Laoghorne, mademoiselie.” 

“Herr Langhorne. My mother is not 
intimate with English, but she rejoloes 
herself thas you come, nicht wahr?’’ and 
Arina explained matters in German. 

“Ach Gott, ja, he must come | suppose,’’ 
sald theold woman with a resigned shrug 
ot her billowy shoulders. 

Tom made a feint of protesting, Just for 
politeness, but Mr. Powker had risen and 
drawn the young baroness’ hand through 
his arm, eo there was nothing for it but to 
offer hisown to the mother, and bear up 
against the enormous weight of that lady 
as best he could during the walk home. 

Arrived at the house, Mr. Powker and 
hie feir companion ascended the first flight 
of stairs, at the top of which they camo to 
a door partly of glass, which the old baron- 
ess opened gracefully by thrusting her 
band through a little pane, which stood 
ajar, and turning the key on the other 
aide. 

They now entered a little corridor, on to 
which all toe rooms of the flat opened, 

Mr. Powker and Tom turned into the 
salon while the ladies disappeared to take 
off their things. 

“Well, Tom, what of ber? Made spien- 
did choice, eh?” 

“She's wonderfully pretty, but——” 

Instead of finisning the sentence, Tom's 
eyes wandered round the room, struck at 
ovce by the incongruity of its simple tur- 
nitare and absence of pictures, with the 
bandsome new grand piano at one end 
and the inany costly trifles which littered 
the al te tables, 

“Said ‘but’ Tom, should just like to 
know what you mean?’ and the line of 
white at the top of Mr, Powker's eyes 
sidened, 

*) mean that the old baroness dues not 
create a favorable impression,’’ 

"On, that! Takes some awallowing 
even for me, but oan’t get pearl without 
shell. Wish she was better jooking and 
better tempered.”’ 

“If she were on'y better washed it 
would be a great thing.’’ 

“Shutup, Tom, or talk Arina,’’ 

As even that subject was not without ita 
pittalls, ar. Langhorne preferred to take 
up a “Times’’ that way lying about, as an 
excuse for keeping silence until the ladies 
came in. 

In a few moments the door opened and 
Arina entered, looking prettier than ever 
without her mantie. Her gown of lodian 
musiin gave Tom a vague idea of « pale 
amber cloud, #0 easily and gracetully was 
it draped around her. 

A bluab rose nestled among the soft foida 
of ber bodice; otper ornaments, she had 
none. 

“Till gruel reaty, play something, dear 
child,” said Mr. Powker, with a fooliah 
amile, 

And sweeping up t the piano, the 
baroness began to play sone sweet dreamy 
music in such a style that unmusical 
Tom pardoned it for being classical. 

During the repast that followed, Arina 
chaitered bewitchingly in broken Eng- 
lish, and Tom laid bimeelf out to be as 
agreeable as he possibly could—a task he 
found not only not difficult but porilously 
oany. 

Uncle Jeremiah gulped down his gruel 
im the dismal silence that compound in- 
duces, and bis example was followed by 
tne old beroness, who waa cou pletely ab- 
sorbed in pouncing upon the cucic st bits 
the siunple dishes afforded. 

in spite of the ladies’ “Sie; well,” 
Tom Langhorne did not clome an eye till 
dawn. 

The poor tellow waa ‘in a terrible state of 
perplexity and excitement. 

Arina’s bewitching face and ways baun- 
t-d bim with a maddening persistency, 
nut not alone; old Mr, Powker's tave, wo, 
wou!d keep thrusting iiseif upon iis im- 
agination, Piue aod contorted with anyer 
ashe thanked heaven he had never yet 
seen it, 

Mized up with these shadowy taces 
eame the recollection of the printed an- 
pouncement of betrothse! Poor Tom 
gcened as he reca!led it. 

Up tw @ few hours ago he strong: at 
feeling with regard to Mr. Powker’s en 


gegement had been one of impatience 
bat it bed suddenly changed into bs 
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grand-nephew oould not be indifierent. 

There it was out! The young bero, who 
had volunteered to pluck bis aged relative 
oot of the flames, had fallen into the 
midst of them himvel’, Lieutenart Lang- 
horne was in love with bis tutare great- 
aunt, 

Towards mwornirg he dozed cf, and 
grestiy longed © sivep on till nooa, but 
stilcally crushing down the craving, he 
tore Limeeif from his couch at balf-past 
seve n. 

Not without a reason. The wicked young 
man wee Lent +o stealing 6 warch on bis 
uncle, who be koew never left bis room 
before eleven, 

On entering the aslon he found Arina 
peated at the tabie (aking her cofiee. She 
weloomed bim with e heavenly sum!'e, and 
as|esented himself near her, be thought 
that, lovely as she had ooked in evening 
drera, ber pink ovtton morning wrapper 
became her better, 

The syren poured out his o flee and 
banded bim «be rolis end butter with the 
most fascinating soqapten. 

But the baeroness’ flaticring manner 
piqued while it pleased; for was aho not 
engeged to Mr. Powker? Tom soon spite- 
fuily jatroduced that ancient into the oon- 
versation, 

At bia name Arina’s galety clouded, and 
she looked into Toin’s honest eyca with a 
terder sad nena, 

Torn looked away ani changed the sub 
ject abruptiy, for that jook bad g ne to his 
heart, and he waa ratber afraid of waking 
a fool of bimaell on the ep ot. 

He was now convinced that the beautiful 
young girl war being sacr ficed by her 
sordid, unprinei pied mother quite against 
her own willl, 

Kreankfast over, Tom asked ber plans for 
the morning, and being informed touat aho 
wasaboutto go to the market in quest of 
fruit and flowers, be begged to be al'owed 
te accompany ber, and positively did noi 
filnch visibly when a good-sized brown 
batket was buog upon bis ari, 

There was a good deal of very pronoun. 
ce! filrting during that walk, but Arina 
insisted on being home by half past ten, 
and wnen Mr. Powkor caine into the salon 
palf-an-hour later, neither Tom uor she 
thought it necessary to mention tuat they 
ha! been out together, 

Unole Jeremiah bad passed abai night, 
and warsin the abominable temper wiiot 
invariably marked that circumstance. He 
rearcely de gued to take Tom's profile 6d 
band, and even auswered the young bar- 
eness’ solicitous inquiries temtily, 

Tom bit Lis lip as he heard him. already 
resenting an impoliteness to Arriva aa he 
woud have dove an insult to hiuiaeilf, 

All through the day Mr, Power made 
biusell as unpleasant as be possioly could, 
which is maying ‘much, in the interva's of 
his grumbling aod storming, the old bar- 
oness favored him with trequent glances 
of concentrated soorn aud dis ike, but 
Tou marvelled at Ariuas devotion and 
pationce, 

iItcould have been no easy task for the 
giri to maintain a pert-ot serenity of tem. 
per ailthrough the trying day, but it was 

ightened by the evident sym )atby and 
admiration of the young Knglisbman. 

Mr. Bower ended the day butter than 
he had begun it, ipas nto) a8 be waa kind 
enough to retire to bed at eight o’ciock. 
Arina bade him a emiling gooa-night and 
remained standing at the dour of tue salon 
until be reached bis room. 

Then, with a dep sigh of relief, she 
turned and went to the piano to collect (he 
music that lay strewn about. 

“Let me belp you, mademoiselie,”’ said 
Tow, coming forward, 

But she neliher beard 
him, 

[bere was an expression of weariness 
aud discontent upon her face, that was in 
such Vivid contrast with the viv-oity which 
had been there ail day, thet Tom was pos- 
itively startled, 

A vague unéasin #3 s*z91 him, a mo- 
mentary doubt as to whetber ber unfailing 
good humor all cay bal been quite spon- 
laneousa, 

“Yoo need a litter creation, madeimol- 
selie, If Bb. Larouces bas no objection, 
wiil you yive me the pleasure of taking 
yo" tothe Cur Garten for an bour?” 

Arina's tace brigiutened al tile, 

*Toank you, | go most wiilingly. 
here in ten ininuka”’ 

Aud in twenty ane was, Charmingly 
dressed, hor ‘ace all amilca, she entered 
the rvoin, drawing on ber gloves as she 
ca'ue, 

* Hold 
please,"’ 
hand, 

He took it, and they star.ed, 

They promenaded up and down the 
xravel space iu which the band was piley- 
ing; Arina ® wit and vivacity fascinating 
Tow more each moment There was 
acarcely ® person present about whom she 
had not #o.1ne adusing remark to make. 

Suddenly her mood changed aitogether. 
From being reckicealy gay sie became 
pensive, and Aripa was never more Jau- 
gerous than at su‘h momenta, 

Tom waked by .ber side likeoneina 
bimsful dréam, 

Save tha Uncle Jeremiah s temper was 
BoimelimMes & Shave beller than at otuers, 
this Gay was a fair type ofthe days that 
fol'owed during the next three weeks. 

There were delightful mornings alone 
with Arina, and giorious evenings, in which 
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depressed. Any one less blind than the 
etd egetiat, his uncle, must bave zemarked 
with uneasiness the anxious, baggard ex- 
pression he xeneraily wore now. 

Thetruth was, the poor fellow wasina 
fever of rebellion, aai misery, and love, 

His fancy for Arins bad become a passion ; 
life without her had not a singie charm 
tor bim; be felt that, cost what it mi, ht, he 
must marry ber in the teeth of bia uncle, 

Yet it was clear to him that, in spite of 
ali Mr. Powker's crostiness and re! fish- 
ness, be olupg Ww tne lovely young giri 
who snticipaied bis every wish, and laid 
berseif out to while away the tedium of his 
monotonous days, 

Yous, he wassure his uncie loved her as 
mach a it was in him to love any human 
being. How then couid be rob him of the 
one joy of his life without deaiing the 
feebie old man a blow which inight oasily 
prove fatal? 

One evening, half maddened by these 
thoughts, Tom made up his mind to leave 
Wiesvedeu and Arina for ever on the 
morrow. He was deep in the railway- 

aide when Afrina entered the room, and 
n her most irresistible manner begged 
nim t acoompany her on a little walk, 
‘*{ rHe r Powker would not give her the 
permission to wake # walk aiove,’’ 

Ot course Tom went with her, reckless 
of conwequences, and in bog presence for- 
got everything but his love her. 

Arina had grown @ littie more reserved 
towards him of late, baving observed tbat 
the admiration, which sue bad done ber 
beet to call forth, bad grown beyond 
bounds, She wouid not have invited him 
to walk out with her tbis evening bad it 
been possible to disobey Mr. Powker’s 
orders without rousing lis suspicion, 

As soon a8 they got into the street she 
began talking very fast upon indifferent 
subjects, leaving Tom no opportunity to 
iniroduce dangerous topics, 

But Lieutenant Langhorne waa not 
easily tuwarted when be inade up his 
mind toathing. He wassoemingly docile 
for. time, Only to startle her eventually 
by outting into the conversation with # to- 
telly irrelevant declaration of his sent 
mente, and with a passionate entreaty that 
if ahe felt that sue could learn to oare fr 
him ever sv litt'o wore than for tue old 
man lo whom she contempiated sacrifi- 
cing herself, sbe would there and then 
promise to break off her enyagement ana 
jisten to his sult. 

Ariua looked up at ian with an expres- 
sion Of the profouncdest suryprine, 

Auangry flush rose to Tom's cneek at 
this assamption of innocent astonishment 
after weeks of flirtation, 

“lL moan to Lave an anewer oday, one 
way or the other, Arina, 1 Lave been in 
suspense long enough, You inus: make 
up your nind to throw over iny uncle or 
me. Which?” 

“What my neart does auswer, you know, 
Herr Langhorne, but one may not isten 
vo the beart, Life te oruei!’’ 

“If you feel its cruelty, why not rebel 

ainst i? Why sacrifice yourself to an 
old man you cannot love?’’ 

“It Is no question of me, Sometimes 
one must think only of others, Herr 
Powker loves we,’’ 

“Aud I?) Ab!’ 

‘Pray torture ine not! There are things 
of which you are iguo ant, things of which 
1 sbame to speax. You only know that 
our family is old and distinguished, but 
we aro also very poor, and—you siiali 
think of us what you wili—your Herr 
uncle has heljed us. Do yousee? Then 
afterwards he telis ine he loves me—he 
asks me to be bis wife, What answer cao 
1 make? | know | could make him bappy 
whatever 1 should be wyseif, and my 
mo'her would be safe from poverty and 
inisery.”’ 

“And you can contemplate such a future 
without sbrinkiug?’’ 

“Oh n>, loanust Now that Herr Pow- 
ker beging (o insist on our iuerri ge taking 
place soon, I feel myself very unhappy — 
so unhappy, that even you may be sorry 
for ins; but 1 shall not draw back, i will 
not be false to the men who has been such 
a friend to us.” 

She,sia kned her pace aud lowered her 
voice “8 sLe went on. ‘And therefor», 
Herr Langhorne, I will do what I bave 
bed tue intention to do for a long time, 
but not the courage, 1 will pray you ww go 
away and let us see you no more, If you 
wili do this 1 may be less unbappy in iny 
marriage.” 

Her words went to his heart Iike cold 
steel. 

He was siient, ‘Those words, and siiil 
more her manner, had caused a revolution 
in his i leas, 

The noble way in which she held fast to 
her dutyin the face of a great temptation 
(for fom knew weil enough ‘hat sie was 
far from indifferent to him), found an echo 
in the heart of the high minded young 
fellow. 

A few minutes ago be had been ready to 
fling honor to the winde if he might only 
win the woman he luved: but be loved her 
the incre thai she was not, Le honored her 
for being truer, more nobly grateful than 
he himeeif, and he was making op bia 
mind to the lose of ber at this moment, 
when his passion was stronger, holier than 
it nad ever been, 

He turned towards her with a face in 
which what he was going through was 
written. He began to «peak very rapidiy, 
but bis voice was huaky and unmanage 
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up to now I have never been in 8 scrape 
that he has refused to help meoutot. He 
bas such unbounded confidence in me that 
be chose me out of the whole family to be 
the trustee of his property, wben be no 
longer felt equal to the trouble of manag- 
ing it himeelf. You know how I have re- 
ali bis sflection and genezosity. If 
ou had not been the girl you are, J should 
have been the means of bresaing his beart. 
it is pretty late in the day, but I mean to 
do what 1 can. I will go away at once. I 
will leave the —_ — for him. I will— 
my lov#, my love’ 
ne last tA broke from him in quite 
adifierent \one, in a sort ofsob, They 
were scarcely uttered w en he turned and 
left her. 

Arina looked after him py en 
was not in the least nervous or ul 
naturally, but there was a wildness in his 
unhappy face that looked capable ot lead- 
ing to a desperate act. 

Tom stalked on moodily, cursing the 
fate that separated bim from the woman 
be adored, yet, ever and —, for, ng 
bie wretchedness at ber loss, in bis priae 
in her rare qualities, It was something, 
even in the hour of his misery, to know 
that he had jaid his beart at the feet of an 
angel. 

Avy other man would have paused to 
ask himself why the lady, who had refused 
upon such bigh moral grounds to listen to 
bis suit, should have encouraged bis at 
tentious up to a certain point in the most 
marked manver. Nosach thought crossed 
Tom’s ind, however. 

The first thing he did on reaching the 
house was to announce to Mr, Powker bis 
intention of returning bome immediately. 

Uncle Jeremian received the intelligence 
witb that absecucys of surprise or disquiet- 
ude with which the aged often receive 
startling pews, 

He only said that he hoped Tom would 
arrange to leave the next morning instead 
of the same night, as be bad received a 
telegram from a mutual friend who had 
failen ili on the Journey to Schlangenbad, 
and was lying at tne Hotel d’Angleterre 
in Frankfort, where he begged §Mr. Pow- 
ker W go and see him if possible, 

The journey (an bour by express) 
weighed upon Mr, Powker’s uind as if it 
were 4 #6a voyage, and the idea of making 
it alone was upbearableto him. Tom, see, 
ing this, could not refase to act in accor- 
dance with bis uncie'’s wish, 

It was arranged that they should leave 
aboutten the next morning, spend the 
day with their sick friend, and that Tom 
should continue his journey from Frank- 
fort in the evening, Mr.tPowker returning 
Irouua Wiesbaden aione, 

Tom got up at an unearthly hour the 
next morning, in the hope of having a last 
interview with Arina, but, to his disgust, 
no one was to be seen in the salon except 
the servant, and she only partially vieibie 
owing to the cloud of dust she was raising 
in the course of Ler sweeping. Arina only 
appeared at nine, and already sounds from 

r. Powker’s roam warned them of his 
speedy advent. 

‘(g00d morning,” said Arina, 
ber hand. 

“And good-bye,’’ said Tom, kissing it. 

Sve changed ooior slightly. 

“I thank you much that you make this 
sacrifice for me, Herr Langborne. lt ia 
bard to say adieu, but is will be easier for 
ine to do my duty afterwards, But | will 
not that you quite forget me. I, too, shall 
often remind toyself of you, Farewell,” 

“Farewell,” echoed Tom, taking her 
band and looking at ber with eyes that 
said more than that one word, 

Arina smiled sadly, but drew ber hand 
away, for shufflug foetstepsa sounded in 
the corridcr, and the next moment her 
betrothed entered. 

Breakfast over, a cab waa sent for, and 
Tom, with a quiet shake of the hand, 
parted from the woman ue loved. 

Ail through the short Journey Mr. Pow. 
ker expa lated upon tne nuisance of hav- 
ing to go travelling in such a state of the 
thermometer, That subject, worn tbread- 
bare, he fell to compiaming about nis 
general Lealth, thence to speculating upon 
the nature of uew syuptoms which he im. 
agined he observed at the mowent, 

Tom looked at him vacantly tor all ans- 
wer, putting in a nod now and then, as Mr. 
Powker waxed purple with bis agitating 
theme, 

The train steamed into Frankfort. Tom 
sprang from the carriage, and was turning 
to assist his uncie in the slow process of 
alighting, When, to his consternation, that 
worthy plunged wildly into bis arms. He 
had lost bis footing on the siep, and but 
for Tom standing just in frout of him, 
would bave bad an awkward fall. 

“What a blessing you have not burt 
yourse:f, uncie!’’ exclaimed Tom, 

Mr. Powxer looked at him with the 
blank, unseeing glance of a person who 
is absorbed in the endeavor to estimate the 
ex.ent of injuries just received. 

“You'll stand bere for a minate while I 
get acab, won’t you?” 

‘What? 1 dare you to leave meaione ous 
instant in this state. Would be sheer 
murder, Give arm and try get me into 
waiting-room, Must see how I am in 
baif-an-bour, Had terrible shook.” 

‘‘Half-an-bour! Why, you look as well 
as lever saw you! | will get you a glass 
f brandy and water, and you will! feel as 
ight ag a trivet. You only got down a 
litle quickly, Owing to a slip of the foo’: 
you didn’t fali,’ 


offering 
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lip? Siip no trifle 
7 fron 8D D8 ig 4 34> 
ig Von Care to have a f ‘ 
rye paralytic stroks,” 


what on earth are we going to 
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“Trair back to en i 
aoe, Se ae ies 

“Not thank you. I can stand good 
deal, bat, by Jove, I emald not stand that, 


I ~~ to on to E 
You look quite poy take m a 
for it, you are all right. Let us drive to 
the Hotel d’Angli and can rest 
—_ oS agreeable to Middleton.” 
r. Powker turned u his ne 
tr = ind ory ee 
“Tell you am going back ne 
Let me travel alone of your ~ B.. Stee 
do.” Feel deadly ill, = 
oO. 66 y ill, tell 
tickets,”’ nat —. 
And there being absolotely nothi 
for it, Tom did 80, and eoae found’ sim. 
self being hurried back to the spot be had 
such an effort to leave afew hours belore, 
For tbe first few miles Uncle Jeremiah 
thought it incumbent on bim to make wry 
faces every now and then, as of one in 
acute pain, but as they were quite lost on 
Tom, who sat staring at the landecape in 
high dudgeon, the sufferer allowed him. 
self to sink into a gentle slumber. 
“Here weare!” cried Tom in no pleasant 
tone as the train entered the station, 


“Eat” said Uncie Jeremiah, yawning 
“Frankfort al. 


and stretching himeelf. 
ready?”’ 

An angry snort was all the answer Tom 
deigned. 

“Oa, re member now!’ and as he realized 
the situation be broke into a weak amile, 
and, patting Tom on the shoulder, said: 

“Most extraordinary thing, dear boy! 
Feel pertfectiy well now; never better. 
Pity we came back. What shali we do 
about dinner? None to be got at Goijew- 
sky’s now, msv be fure, Tell you what: 
will dine at Vier Jahreazsiten: capital 
cuisine, Cail cab and put me down there 
while you drive on to tell Arina to expect 
meé in an hour.” 

Too much disgusted with his uncle to be 
inclined for conversation Tom carried out 
the suggestion inf ailence, 

Having seen him into the hotel, he dis- 
missed the cab and walked on to the G»!- 
jewsky’s house. Opening the door of their 
flat with bis latch key, he entered, 

The deep tones of a man’s voice came 
from the salon. Tom stood a moment un- 
decided whether to go in or tospeak wo tiie 
servant, The door was slightly open, just 
enough to admit of his seeing a dark curiy 
head bent forward and imprint a kias upon 
Arine’s cheek. The high scarles collar of 
an Officer showed itself during the proceed- 
Inge 
A little murmur of remonstrance from 
Arina, and, before Tom had regained bis 
self-posscasion enough to announce bis 
presence, the words in German: 

“Why not, my heart? Do you then 
doubt my devotsion?”’ 

“Yes, 1 cannot beip it sometimes, Hein- 
rich. If you really love me as you say 

ou do, bow can you urge me to warry old 
jerr Powker? hy do you not a'low me 
tg give him up, late as it is? Knowing 
that my heart is wboily yours, bow can 
=— - me to undergo such awartyr- 
om 


“Gently, gently, Aripachen, You speak 
like an inexperienced young girl. I, wo, 
wish that love were the one thing in the 
world, God knows, Bat it is not. Think 
ot my tion, think of my family. If 
they will hardly help me to pay my debis 
now, what would they do if | broughta 
wite home, though the most charming? 
Do you not know there is all the difference 
in the world between a penniless girl and 
the same person a8 a rich yourg widow? 
Circumstances compel mune to ask this gi- 
gantic sacrifice of you. I know you will 
make it for my sake,” 

“By Heaven, you will not!” thundered 
Tom, breasingin upon them, pate and 
Ag ey Sige = indigpvation. “Mr. Powker 
will beg deciine to be fooled, even b 
such an accomplished flirt as yourself, 
can sssure you I shouid decline, 00, 
Arina, Arina, you whom I so honored and 
trasted!’’ 

TLere were scorn, rage, and heart-break 
in bis voice, and, in his flasning eye, anger 
and reproach, 

Arina,'frightened out of all ber coquet- 
tish arts, looked at him, pale and trem- 
bling. Tom went on passionately: 

“Who is this fellow, pray? Are you 
playing with him as you played with us, 
ordo you really mean to honor him with 
your hand upon your husband’s death? A 
noble scheme!’’ 

Arins, in her shame and alarm, turned 
to the « ficer, 

“See what you have led me into, Hein- 
rich. This is Herr Powker’s nephew. He 
ay es me with my conduct; he knows 

J; Lam lost!” 

The German placed himself before ber, 
confronting Tom angrily. 

“I speak not your isaguage so kuow not 
what you are saying, but in such a tone of 
voice this lady shall never be addressed. 
If you are the nephew of Herr Powker, 
tell bim from me that 1 am his rival, bis 
success‘al rival, for the hand of the baron- 
ess, Add that we have loved each over 
long.” “s 

“{adeed? Then 1 wish you joy, From 
what 1 have seen of the lsdy’s conduct and 
heard of ner sentiments, you should #ult 
each other to perfection. r, Powker and 
lare only too bappy wo retire in favor of 
such a rival.”’ 

“Do you intend to insult mm», 
Herr?’ shriexed the officer, but Tom 
gone, 

rie rushed bilndly tothe botel, wnere 
Powker in a private room, ® 
Oriously spelling out a bill of fare. 

“Unele, she loves noither of us! 
oried wildly. 

Mr, Powker stared at him in amaze eo" 
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“Had better not love ne St a 
re, 


mean that, sir, Been playing with 
eb? Deserved to get burnt, Boon trying 
° fom baret into loud, mirthiess laugh. 
Tom ntoa m dee 
ase and be Provested 16 eis a 
appears;’’ and he to re Ww 
bad happened d his absence. 

{t was curious to wateh Mr. Powker’s 
face during the recital. Ourious to see 


mute t give place to ungovern- 
able anger, and in its tarn, —— 
into maficlons toa tnt as he beard 


hid his feelings, for he was half maddened 
by conflicting emotions. Indignant as he 
was with the jilt who had a:wnused herself 
by breaking heart he could not kill 
his love for her in a moment, 


He would over the blow in time, 
but not without bitter suff — WOrre 
than that, not without the | muco 


that was sweetest and freshest in his 
character. 

Astor Mr. Powker, thanks to a leathern 
heart, bis love died an instantaneous and 
painless death, never drawing so much 
as a single sigh trom the hero. 
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NURSING THE SICK. 








before a nurse can make eflective use 

of liniments which are intended to be 

applied by friction, Much the most effect- 

ive means of using them is by the uncover- 
ad hend,. 

After a little of the liniment piacitg in- 


Sr little skill and practice is required 


to the palm of the hand very alightly hol- 
lowed, and being conveyed to the part to 
which it is to be applied, is rubbed into the 
skin by gentie but firm and uniform fric- 
tion. This friction may either be in a circu- 
lar direction or upwards and downwaras, 
according to the part where the application 
is made; in some cases only friction in one 
direction is permissible, and then the hand 
must be lifted from the skin to return to 
the starting point. 

If there is any s direction 1. which 
the lintment sbould be rupbed in, a care- 
ful doctor will always remember to indi- 
cate to the nurse his wishes, The amount 
of liniment to be rubbed in, and the length 
of time which is to be devoted to the rub- 
bing, must vary so much with individual 
cases that no general rulecan be given. 
As it is usually a pleasant and soothing pro- 
oees to the patient, be is not likely to com- 
plain for some time being occupied by it; 
but unless a narse is mach accustomed to 
it, she will find the fatigue considerable 
after some minutes. 

Mustard plasters are prepared by spread- 
ing On some base, such as brown paper or 
thick linen or cotton, a thin coat of mustard 
which has been mixed with water exactly 
as mustard is prepared usually for use as a 
condiment, OUare must be taken to elicit 
ile strength by thorough mixing, and it 
should be spread uniformly to the siz» re- 
quired, with the thickness of about one 
tenth of an inch. 

Toe edges of the base should then be 
turned over, to prevent the escape of any 
mustard, and the surface shouid be cover- 
ed with thin Jinen (such as a pieceot an old 
handkerchief) or with tissue paper, before 
the plaster is applied to the skin. In the 
case of aduita, such a plaster may be ap- 
pitied for balf an hour or even more; in the 
case of children a quarter of an hour will 
usually be sufficient to obtain the desired 


result. 

The methods alread described as 
available for the m ofa counter- 
irritating inflammation of the skin, have in 
common the effect of reddening its surface 
and of producing slight swelling and tender- 
ness, with considerable increased vascou- 
larity (that is, fulness of the biood) of ite 
— layers, 

hen a greater degree of coanter-irrita- 
tion is required, recourse is had to what is 
generally called blistering, which consists 
of setting up an amount of inflam wation 
in the skin sufficient to cause the outer and 
inner layers ofthe skin to be separated 
from each other by the exudation of s 
watery fluid called serum, exactly as occurs 
when the skin is scalded by boiling w.ter, 
The serum is derived from the blood circu- 
lating in the vessels of the skin upon which 
the blistering agent has been applied; and 
ite presence vetween the two layers of skin 
serves to protect theinner and sensitive 
layer from any injary to which otherwise 
it might be exposed from the proximity of 
the nm | agent. 

This agent in medical practice is almost 
invariably some pre on of cantharides, 
applied usually in the fora of a pilaster, but 
sometimes employed in soiution asa iinti- 
ment. When the plaster of cantharides ur 
Spanish fly is used, it is generally spread by 
the a to the size required,on & 

iece of ordinary adhesive pilaster, which 
cat rather r than the Diister is deair- 
ed to be; if it is then slightly warmed and 
applied tothe skin, the ve plaster 
round the cantharides causes it to adbere. 

Care should be taken that the cantha- 
rides plaster is actually in contact witn the 
skin at every point on Hs surface, vther- 
wise the blister will not cover tbe whole 
surtace required. If there is no adhesive 
plaster round the cantharides, it may be 
retained in contact with the skin by plac- 
ing two strips of ordinary adhesive plaster 
over it, or by applying « bandage gently 
with a litte cottton Seat immediately over 
the cantharides pilaster. 

Care must be taken not to bandage too 
tightly over it, as room must be allowed 

or the biister to rise. A canthbarides 
plaster applied in this way will generally 
produce a satisfactory bileter in from six t» 
wclve hours; and as it exhausts its power 





when it has the outer from the 
penee louse ot there is no objection to 
in contact with the skin for some 
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purpose of preventing the blister- 
trom affecting any part of the 
pt the desired, a little olive 
is usuall appiied round the edge of the 
proposed bi before the fluid is em- 


hen the blister has risen properly, that 
is, when the outer layer of skin is elevated 
bya thick iayerof serum, the blistering 

must removed with care not to 
tear the skin or irritate the edges of the 
blister. If it is desired that blister 
should hes! as quickly as possible, the fiuid 
contained in it must be allowed to escape 
by puncturing ina few places the outer 
skin with « scissors, and ery | gently 
os sponge or a piece of soft linen or 

nt. 
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There is no nied to omar it completely; 
but the openings should be sufficiently 
large to allow of the free exit of any serum 
which may not escape at once, or which is 
secreted ao blister is undergoing the 
of repair. 
PiThe euriece. is then covered with a pisce 
of lint cut to the size required, and spread 
with some simple soothing ointment, such 
as that made of oxide of zinc or of sperma- 
ceti. This dressing should be changed at 
least twice a day, and at first even oftener, 
as the discharge of serum, which continues 
during the —— of the blister, saturates 
unpleasantiy the lint covering it, which i! 
left unchanged becomes stiff and irritat- 


in 

fa the case of small blisters where the 
Paseo is inconsiderable, a very econven- 
ient and pleasant metbod of treatment is to 
siinply cover them with some cotton wool 
which adheres to their surface, and under 
which they heal rapidly with no further 
dressing. When this method is employed, 
the cotton wool ought to be left undisturb- 
ed until the skin is perfectly healed. 

Occasionally 1t is desired \ increase and 
continue the effect of the blister by main- 
taining it fur some little time in the condit- 
ion of an ulcerated surface, To this end, 
the whole of the outer layer of skin cover- 
ing the blister must be carefully removed 
by cutting round its edges witn a scissors; 
and tothe raw surface thus left ex 
sume ———— ointment, such as sabine or 
cantharides ointment, must be applied, 
spread on lint, and renewed once or twice 
aday. Under this treatment the surface 
remains a8 an ulcerating sore, discharging 
rather thick yellow matter in place of the 
white serum which originally filled the 
biiater. When desired, such a sore can us- 
ually be healed rapidiy by the application 
of some simple unirritating dressing. 





A TuRKIsH TALE.—Wée are told that the 
suitan Mahmoad, by his perpetual wars 
abroad, and his tyranny at home, had 
filled his dominions with ruin and desola- 
tion, and half unpeopled the Persian em- 
pire, Tnevizier to the great sultan ( whe- 
thera humorist or an enthusiast, we are 
not informed) pretended to have learned, 
of a certain dervish, to understand the lan- 
guage of birds, so that there was not a bird 
that could open its mouth, bat the vizier 
knew what it said. 

As he was one evening with the emperor 
on their return from hunting, they saw a 
couple of owls upon a tree, which grew 
near an old wall, out of a heap of rubbish. 
“j would fain know,’’ says the sultan, 
“what those two Owls are saying to one 
another: listen to their discourse and give 
me an account of it. 

The vizier approrched the tree, pretend- 
ing to be very attentive to the two owls, 
Upon his return to the sultan, “Sir,” says 
he, “I have beard of their conversa- 
tion, but dare not tell you what it ia.”’ The 
suitan would not be satisfied with such an 
answer, but forced him to repeat, word for 
word, every thing the owis had said. 
‘You must know, then,” said tbe vizier, 
‘tbat one of these Owls has ason, and the 
other a daugbter, between whom tlero is 
now a treaty of marriage. 

“Tne fatber ot the son said to the father of 
the daughter, in my hearing, ‘Brotner, I 
consent to this marriage, provided you 
will settle upon your daughter fifty ruined 
villages for ber portion.’ To which the 
father of the daughter replied, ‘Instead of 
filty i will give ber five uundred, if you 

jease, God grant @ long iife to sultan 

moud! while he — over us we 
ebail never want ruined villages.’ ” 

The story says thesultan was so touched 
with the fabie, that he rebuilt the towns 
and villages which had been destroyed, 
aod from that time forward consulted the 
geod of his people. 








A LEMON-HKARTED cynic might liken 
the wedding-ring © an ancient circus, in 
which wild animals c.awed one snother fur 
the sport of tookers-on, Perish the hyper- 
bole! We would rather compare it W& an 
eifin ring, in which dancing fairies made 
music for infirm humanity. 

—_—— oe 


the sweeties: 

N n the achievemeut but Oo 16 OI 
durance of the baman soul, does its w ite 
divine grandeur and its sillance will 
infialte God 





EVENING POST. 





AT HOME AND ABROAD 





One question just now is, “How much of 
the present tashion in Paris will our Amer- 
loan girle pick up?” The prevailing fad 
there just now isto be up in all sporting 
matters. All the French women are study- 
ing the pedigrees of the racers, they all go 
to the races, they bet, and they attend aii 
the parades and sports. A certain class of 
American women have always done this 
a but = ha better 2 “ women pick 

up, or w ey pase it oh do 
other practices that are French? — 


Annie Fiaherty has been for twenty-five 
years in the service of Louis Si of San 
Francisco, president of the Alaska Seal 
Company. Miss Fiaberty ia a cook, and 
Mr, Sloss celebrated the twenty fifth anni. 
versary of her entrance into bis employ by 
a very swell banquet, at which she wan a 
guest of honor. She received many beau- 
tiful and costly presents from members of 
the family, both present and absent. If 
she is as good a cook an the Slosses say she 
is nhe deserves all thie attention and even 
more, 


The late Horatio G. Onderdonk, a brother 
of Bishop Onderdonk, left between two 
and three million dollars to his heirs, but 
in a very curiousiy plapned will, Any 
one of the heirs who does not live up to tho 
moral standard laid down by the will for- 
feite his share of the estate, The immod- 
erate use of tobacco and spirits is forbidden, 
and to have breakfasted and be ready fur 
business by nine v'clock avery morning in 
the week, except Sunday, is among the 
rules to be complied with, The executors 
ya to judge whether the heirs do their 

uty. 


A traveler who recently returned from 
Pekin asserts that there ia plenty to «mei! 
in that city, but very little to see. Moat of 
the show places, such as the Temple of 
Heaven and the Marble Bridge have one 
by one been closed to outside Barberiens 
who can not even bribe their way. Tie 
houses are all very low and mean, tie 
streets are etmeene f uD paved, and are alwaya 
very muddy and very dusty, and as there 
are nO sewers Or Cesspoois the filthiness of 
the town is indescribable, He adds that 
public buildings are small and in a decay- 
ed and tumbie-down condition, and the 
nearest one can get.to the Emperor’s palace 
is to climb to the top of some buliding 
outside the sacred enclosure and surrepti- 
tiously peep over the wall through an opera 
glass. Even then he does not see very 
much. 

By the death of the Duchess of OCsm 
bridge, says a correspondent, | ain remin- 
ded of the oddly romantic morgavatic 
marriage of ber son, the commander-in- 
chief of the English army. It touk piace, 
{ don’t know bow many years ago, in 
Dublin, It was a very private and unpre. 
tentious affair, and p says that it was 
celebrated betore breakfast. The wedding 
over, the Duke took his bride to a plat» 
three storied edifice, close to the Royal 
Barracks, where bis 1 Highness was 
then quartered with his regiment. Of 
courss the lady retired from the atege. Her 
character was spotiess, She has borne the 
Duke several sons, all of whorn are cfficers 
in the — army. Their name is Fiz 
George, re. Fitz George ia everywhere 
received and acknowiedged as a lawful 
wife, and was on the best of termine with her 
husband’s mother, the old Ducbess, 

“An amusing story,” writes a London 
correspondent, “is going about as to how a 
very young gentieman received by mis- 
take an invitation toa royal dinner party. 
He was astonished at the ‘command,’ but 
did pot jamp to the conclusion that it 
might have been intended for his mo 6 
mature and more sporting namesake. On 
reaching the house of the royal boast, while 
not in the least recognizing bis beardiceas 
guest, received bim on the strength of his 
name with the utmost urbauilty, and it was 
only when, after waiting a while for the 
real ‘Simon pure,’ that his Royal Highness 
guessed what had occurred, and thut the 
card of invitation had been left by his 
equerry at the wrong address. He was, 
consequentiy, all the more careful not to 
allow his young guest to arrive at a aiinilar 
solution, and, therefore, paid hii every 
attention, and allowed bim to leave with- 
out once hinting at the mistake which had 
been wade,” 


—_——>>- > 
THe beautiful in heart is a willion times 
of more avail in securing d.meastic happ!- 
ness thau the beautiful in person. 
DP - 

‘Ia is @ fact that many of the best pro- 
rietary medicines of the day.’’ said tha 
ate Dr. J. (i. Holland in Seribners Maga- 

zine, “are more successful than wary 
poysicians, and most of them were first 
discovered or used in actual medical. prac- 
tice. When, bowever, any shrewd person, 
knowing their virtue and foreseeing their 
“pularity, secures and advertises tic um, 
fi the opinion of the bigoted, all virtue 
went out of them.” Failure of eyesig:t, 
fickle appetite, headache, ex'!reémée wakr 
fulness, frequent desire to urinate, espe 
cially at night, gradual failure of strength 
and dropsical swelling,—these are symy- 


toms of kidney disease. If you neglect 
the symptoms you will eventually bave 
Bright's Disease Warner’s Safe Cure is 
the only specific Which has éver been 
| asoovered for tbis Mehne The ale Dr 
awia ‘ ‘ - wi FiZnDaLOre, Bald 

f TL he lu f « ser 4 
kidney trouble | w 340 Warner's 





Quaint Customs.—Eester customs 
whieh among us bave simplified them- 
selves into the sending of ilies and the 
ere of eggs were once many and 
varied in degree, especially m certain dis- 
triots of England, Men of defiant mood 
always ate on Easter day «a gammon of 
becon in order to spite the Jews, In ler- 
oyshire young men and women went to a 
spring with sugar in ope band and a cup 
in the other, in order to drink sweetened 
water and #0 gain a view of their husbands. 
But must curious of all wae what was 
known as ‘‘Kaster lifting.’’ On Monday, 
for instance, any party of women who met 
&,mmap on the street was privileged to lilt 
him off his feet, raise him three times from 
the ground, exclaiming at each elevation: 
“In representation of our Saviour’s resur- 
rection.’’ On Tuesaday the men enjoyed « 
like privilege and might iift .ny woman 
whom they saw. But byesnd-bye like 
all institutions, these were cor:upied and 
the men took kisses and the women shil- 
lings, a8 @ com There is a stor 
told of a strange clergyman falling in wit 
a band of these women ina town he had 
come to visit, who claimed tbe privilege of 
lifting the astonished clergymen, “right 
and their duty.’”’ He tried to flee and tried 
to argue, but to no avail, and having bis 
quarter's salary in his pouste gave that 
instead, From that day to this the custom 
of lifting bas declined, our divine having 
without doubt, preached against it, and 
begging being an eamier method, that Las 
floarished in it# stead, 

_——_——P <- > - 

It is seldom that God sends such calaimn- 
ities Upon man as inen bring upon them- 
selves and sufier willingly. 

_ ET err ea 


OVER THE CATARACT. 





When the brave Stanley and his tireloan 
followers were puxhing their way into 
Central Africa, they came one day, to the 
bank of a mighty river. Footsore and 
weary they quickly launch their boats, and 
find rest and change in floating upon tie 
simooth surlace of the stream 

Soon, however, the watchtul eye of the 
great explorer sees Uninistakable signs of 
the near presence of # cataract. The cur- 
rent grows ewilt, tiny bubbies float wy. 
The signal ia given to land, and the party 
secks wafety op the low, shelving bank, 


Oae daring spirit, however, pushes his 
littie canoe into the middle of the stream 
and goes resolutely forward, with the 
aveming intention of finding whether tle 
river is bavigable, 

In vain his comrades shout and yenatiou- 


late, rushing wildly along the river bank 
in parsuit, Not until tbe loud thunder of 
falling water breaks upon his ear does be 
attempt to turn. 

Alas, it is too late. 

The Oars are wrencbed from his hands, 
the boat is tossed wildly about, a mere 
atom ip the seething waters, and in a briet 
moment, which se¢ios an age & the look- 
6re-on, it is dashed to pleces against a 
huge bowlder on the very brink of a 
{rightful preci ploe, 

in vain our comrados are kindly warning 
us of our danger. Our oolumns Lave often 
portrayed the fearful scvarge that sur 
rounds us. Often we hear the expression 
‘Je this fearful scourge wore prevalent 
than !n olden timea?”’ 


We say No,” 
In Brutus aod Julius Cwsar’s time, tn 
the dark ages, we read of powerful won 


being stricken down. The same obstacios 
are met. The victim succumbs to tin 
disease. The recent discoveries of the imi- 
croscops has developed the real cause of # 
many terrible fatalities and broug!t out 
the fac; that many of the symptoms which 
aré called diseases aro but symptous of 
kidney disorder. 

People do not die because of the kidneys 
ulcerating and destroying their spinel ovi- 
umn, but because the potsonuus waste 
matter js not extracted from the bivod as it 
passes through (he kidneys, the only blood 
parilying organs, but remains, forcing its 
way through the system, attacking the 
weakceut organ. 


The doctors call this a disease, when in 
reality it is but a symptom, 
Understanding this, tie reason «hy 


Warner’s Safe Cure cures #0 many oor: 
mon diseases is piain. It removes the 
causes of disease by putting the kidneys iu 
a healthy condition; enabies them to per- 


form thelr functions and remove the 
poleonous acids trom the biood; purifies 
the blood and prevents the polsonous 


matter coursing through the system aod 
a.tacking the weaker urgansand producing 
a malady which the unsuspecting victiu 
fears is, and tue beartiess practitioner pro- 
nounces, a disease, because Of his inability 
to remove 1/6 Caune, 

He avoids the real cause and keeps his 
patient in ignorance because of | is inal! 
ity to cope wilh au advaneeu k.duey dtl 
culty. 

Any honest practitioner will adint that 
there is nothing lald down op tLe wid or |} 
the modern meJical works that in a speci te 


for aivanced kiduey disorder, Histipot 
and code prevent bim from pubsicly scp 
ing any preparation not discovered Ly Lis 
kind, aud pot recommended by bis in 


structors 25 or 3U years Lelore, He forgots 
tuat this is « progressive worid, and 
moat of the yreat scleutific apd we! 
discoveries Ol the present Gay Lave Lee 


mace outside of the medical profession 

TLe6 public, kuowiong these facts 
heed the warning and seek safety Ir: 

} reat Gauger thal surroul 
Ook tor beip oulside t 
BoLreu BUG 

al ® 
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Dur Uoung Folks. 


THE CAT AND THE LION. 


By FiPain, 


ISS GREY, I've oome with my peti 
tion and ny request,” 

1 ‘Bot don’t you know, Jack, tha 

ibis is no time for petition or request?” re 

turned the gentle governess. 

“Ob, yee, ‘tis; present need, present 
time.’’ 

“Well, what is your tion, as you are 
pleased to oall it, your Inoorrig'ble boy?’ 

'O., Mian Grey, live for ever! Mey the 
juventies ge bieckberrying «ith me?” 

The juveniles were Marj 1ry—Jrok called 
her Marjory Daw—sgea nine, Bort, aod 
Allan, a manikin of aixz 

“lt bardly know that I can grant that 
petition, Jack, You forget the oz—" 

“Oh, po, I don't!" cried he, taking the 
words out of her mouth. “I’ve tnonght of 
the exam.,, and they'!l! pass if I pase then 
—here goes!"’ 

And Mies Grey, knowing the lad of old, 
feit that there wes nothing to do but to mt 
ati/l and let bim bave hia way. 

Sa fret. Now, Marjory Daw, 
how many wlies is it wo Babyton?’ 

“Three soore-and-ten,'"’ was the ready 
reply, for Marjory had been examined by 
Jack betore. 

“Right! Now, Bert, for arithinetic 
many do two and two wake?” 

“Twenty-two,” 

“Right again! Now, Marjory, here’sa a 
question In grammar which made a great 
stir in the grammatical world once upon a 
time—which is the oorrect, Murray way, 
to say fourand six are eleven, or lo say 
four and #ix is eleve:?"’ 

‘Neither, because four and ax are ten."’ 

“Ab! Justeo, You're wiser than the big- 
wige, thanks to Mina Girey."’ 

“Now, Allan, bere’aa wee question for 
you—whe killed Cain?” 

‘*Abel,”’ said the gilb little tomgus, fall- 
ing Into a trap. 

“Aheu! coughed Jack, “thats not 
quite oorrect; till, on tue whole, the 
xa, ie satefactory, most matiafactory, 
Mian (irey; #o now Ult forward your 
roopule in token of yea, and you'll not 

egret your royal clemency.” 

“Rut your mamma?’ hesiiated 
(rey. 

“On, mamma agrees, ttonly reste with 
you to give the nod of assent, like the old 
heathen god, and surely youl not be 
more hard than he,” 

“Well then, lagres, only don't let them 
come to any misehiel.” 

Ab! if Jack had taken that wire warning 
to heart 

So the petition wae granted, and received 
with such a burrab that one wondered bow 
a boy's lunge could inake such # noise. 

And then, the burrying and ecurrying 
through the bouse t) find mawma, to find 
cock, to find everybody; even Tibby, the 
cat, came mewing along (be pousee to 
meet them, as if inquiring what all that 
to«io waa avout, 

Alt lastthey were off, each one with a 
basket, and Jack with provender inside 
bis, because, as he said, they may not be 
beck by dinner-time, and picking black- 
berries was hungry work, 

Their firat surprise wag Tibby ju ping 
out«!t Marjory'’s basket when she « pened 
it, and = +Currying away alior a di rmoure, 
ali upatree ard cown gain, as the poor 
littie vic.lin ran, 

Well, ane eaugnt it and killel tt and 
crusted it, just forcr.el aport, sa her uwis- 
tress wald, elf tear ully, when ehe brought 
her poor liftie pitiful spoil, and laid tt down 
atthe piri’s feet 

“Oo, Tipby, how could you?” expostu- 

lat d ehe and when the eat mewed as in 
wnitence abe fetched ber a morsel of neat 
rom J.cku’s basket, and thus coaxed, she 
kept fal bfully by the side of her benefac 
irese aatiey weot deeper in the heart of 
tie woou, 

“Now, i we should meet robbers, what 
would you do, Marjory Daw?’ questioned 
tease Jack. 

*} should scream,” replied Marjory, like 
agiri, “What would you do?” 

“F ght them, of course, sroreaming would 
be of peliber use or purpose "’ 

“| anould ron for Naree Jinks, ever so 
fast, ever so fast,”’ said prudent Allan. 

Yes, Nurse sinks |!ved on the border of 
the not extensive wood; they knew her 
house well, they often went there, they 
Intended to pec her some bieckberries 
to-day —tbat waa if tbey bed any w carry — 
they ate them ao fast; the baskets did not 
room to fill. 

Ab weill wily Jeok wae leading them 
into the enemy's camp, for lo! tuey beard 
such a crunching and crushing, sach a 
bewing and chopping, a4 in wa.tare with 
someone, that Marjory’s vonnet fairly 
moved on ber head, 

“Robbers!” cried prankish Jack. ‘‘Now, 
Marjory Daw, scream your loudest—vere 
weare!” and there, through the shimmer. 
ing leaves, waa tue flash of burnished 
rteel. 

“Tbhe—the—"’ ob! didn’t Marjory ecreain, 
and wasn’t she terrified when she saw two 
men leap througo the bushes, armed with 
axes, to Know what was the matter. 

‘This lady thought you were robbers,” 
luughed J4ok. 

“You said so,” 
white lips 

“Ath! another 
rewerked 


how 


Mian 


spoke Marjory, 
wolf stor 

me of the 

pir W 
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wore on, ‘suppose we bivousc and eat our 
lunch?” 

So down they set ina sunny giade, and 
ate and drank and were refreshed; and 
while the young ones lingered over their 
mesai Jack stole away. 

“] wonder where Jack ia?’’ questioned 
Allan; timorously glancing round a they 
heard something stirring in the bushes 


' near, 


| don’t know; perbaps that’s he,’’ re 


| plied Marjory. 


No, it wae not he, but some ugly inde 
scribable creature on all fours; it might be 
a bear or a lion for (hat matter, as it wrig- 
gied and crept among (the tanglo of under- 
wood; growl upon growl, low, but terribly 
real, proceeding f:0o1m ite buge jaws—yes, 
it had huge jaws: it was some devouring 
creature, 

Even Tibby, who had beard, and now 
mingled with thein to peep at the monster, 
» t up ber back at it, whatever it was, and 
darted toward it like some poor charmed 
c eature, drawoon by very terror to its 
fate, 

‘Oh, T. bby, come back, o»me 
cried Marjory. “Ou, Jack ought notto have 
left us—ob, Jack! Jack!"’ 

The very woods seemed quite to ring 
with ber a#brill cail, but there came no re- 
@ponse or reply, save the low growls of the 
Greacful beast. 

Ali! there, there! it wasin full sight; the 
other children sew it catch up poor Tibby 
in one of its paws, and leap off on three 
ainid the distressed mewing of the poo: 
captive and the heavy murmuring roar 0’ 
the captor. 

Oh, What a medley of sounds jt was! it 
made Marjory’s blood ran oold in ber 
veins as she beard it. She was bat a litti« 
girl, attii forher lost darling’s sake she 
would be brave; she would fol'ow ber, and 
mevhap rescue ber from the jiws of a ter- 
ritie death. 


A way sbpe darted, her brotvers watching 
he): sbe did not seein to bave run tar whew 
a wild ecreain rang outin tne golden air; 
all through the inany-tinted leaves it quiv 
ere}, It wana wonder thatthe woodinen 
did not bear it, bul they said afterwards 
that they did not. 

No, nobody seemed to hear or regard, 

Then the two iittle bove thought it their 
wirest course to mtart for Nurse Jinks 
cottage, as to a refuge of safety, a place of 
auceor and belp lor Marjory; ay, all they 
needed could be found in tue deep mine 
of Nurse Jinks’ love, 

Oa, on, through bush, through bramble, 
Marjory's scream never rang out again; 
bad the monster seized her and borne her 
quite away, or worse? at which the little 
lelicwa shuddered even to think of. 

Aud where was Jack, valiant Jack, who 
had just deciared Le wou.d fight a band of 
robbers, and who, therefore, would not 
turn back from thie borrid beam, which, 
for all they knew, had stolen tneir 
wiate:? 

Toere, they were neaving Nurse Jinksa’ 
bouse at last, and she heresif was coming 
out to ineet them, 

Bat no, not Nurse Jinks, but it was she, 
and it wasn’t. The boys thought it was a 
woman, @ woman wearing Nurse Joke's 
clothes; only she wore no cap, aud ber 
uair bair was short and as white as snow; 
aud her face was the sourest, the oddest 
looking, and the queereat, they bad ever 
seen. . 

And then ber giasses, ber large goggle 
xiasses, ber stern staring eyes—no wonder 
wee Allan soreamed his loudest and hung 
beck at tuis \error upon terror looking out 
at the cottage door at them, a stranger who 
waa, and yet not Nurse Jinks, with goggle 
eyes and qood-siz d giasses (0 match. 

“If ‘tien’t Nurse Jinks, 'tis somebody,”’ 
said sensible Hert, going valiantly on, and 
dragging Aliao after him in tow, 

“Well, whatdo you young men want?’’ 
tcoreamed tue somebody in a very sbrill 
tone, 

“If you please, ina’am, there’aa lion or 
something in the wood, and ies stolen a 
cat and a girl, and I’m afraid he’s got a boy 
wo,’’ said Bert in all good taith. 

“Ahem! then we'd better go and look 
for him,’’ said the old lady in a far sweet. 
er, nore sprightly tone, and her vinegar 
face |ost sommew bat of its sourness and its 
wrinkiea, “Waita moment while 1 get 
my bonnet, and then if you may choose, 
4'll go with you.”’ 

Aud lo, and behold! while they waited, 
it was Jack who came bounding out to go 
lion-hunting with them, and not she who 
was vot Nurse Jinks, 

“Which way went the beast?’ ques 
tioned he in high g!ee, while the boys 
ciung to bim and asked where he bad 
been as they went along. 

‘Been tu see Nurse Jinks, and she isn’t 
at bome,” he told them, chuckling and 
laugbing. 

But no lion was to be found; no oat, no 
girli—they shouted Tibby, they shouted 
Marjory, but there caine no response, no 
sound as from any that heard. 

Tuey beat avout the bushes near the 
bivouac ground, but no trace, no sound 
of the icat ones, or the lion either, 

“You must have gone to sieep, and 
dreaint it,’ said Jack, but he began to 
look sober. 

“On! wedidn’t go to sleep; we're sure a 
something, a big beast, caught Tibby and 
carried ber off, and then Marjory went 
after, and then she ecreamed, and that is 
all;’’ so Bert told his story. 

No, it was not all—they stood on a high 
bank, @ dangerous precipice it ve 
had been 
ther aide whic 


might 


duy at 
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a white terror at what migbt bave bap- 
ed down below. 

nag he ran, round, and down a de- 
scending path which brought bim to the 
bottom of the gravel pit. There be saw 
a sight be never forgot: Marjory, white 
and still, lying on the ground, Tibby 
licking now her hands, now ber face, and 
when she saw the mre ~ mewing 
out her tale right sorrowfully. 

‘Bbe bas only fainted, only fainted,” 
cried Jack with lips a+ pale asthey could 
be. “Bert, run and fetch me some water in 
m ” 

Aad, while Bert ran to a spring near for 
the water, Jack knelt down and raised the 
poor little drooping head of his slater, eased 
her twisted ankle with ber foot quite bent 
under her. 

Ab! she moaned then, moaned and faint- 
ed away quiet and stil! as before; but when 
Bert brought the water, and they bathed 
ber face, ake roused up, and \ecame her 
own poor little suffering self, with startied 
terror-stricken eyes, which looked this way 
and that. 

Her story was soon told—she had follow- 
ed the creature which nad clutohed and car 
ried away Tibby, and, heedlossin her fright 
ot where she ran, bad fallen over into the 
wravel pit, 

It was a mercy that she bad escaped with 
# poor shaken body and a badly twisted 
ankle—ay,a great mercy that it was not 
death, ell, Jack stayed with her while 
Bert tetehed the woodmen, who made a 
lit.er of litte boughs for her and bore her 
home, 

And this is Jack’s tale as told to his dear 
mother that evening when Marjory had 
been hushed to sleep, The day’s adven 
tures were due to hii and hie hoaxing, bis 
practical joking; for, first, he bad donned 
the tton’s skin Le bad purlioned from howe 
aud hidden iu the woods for the purp ‘se, 
avd, when he had piayed that partto his 
satisfaction, he bad vaulted away to Nurse 
Jinks’ cottage, there to find the cottage 
empty, 80 to speak, Nurse Jinks being 
out 

Here he arrayed himself in some of the 
old lady’s clothes, floured his bair, distort- 
ed his face as he knew how, put on thoae 
ugly old spectacles—nurse bad often show- 
ed them for fun--stared and glowered 
through them, till be thought he was en- 
ough to [righten anybody, 

Then, quick as thought, he darted out to 
the door when he herrd the patter of the 
boy’s feet on the road outside, Oh, yes, he 
managed it all very cleverly—but what had 
it brought? 

Toree iwwontes of captivity and pain on 
the sofa to Marjory, and a sore heart to bim- 
seif at seeing ner there, with tne know- 
ledge that bis sister’s injury was caused 
by him. 

Aud was that all? Oa, no! practical jokers 
do not usually @eape 80 easily, DOr did 
Jack. He was deprived of bis pockst nou. 
ey for three months; ¢ven granodpapa’s 
Coristinas present of a dollar be forfeited. 
And in the spring, wheo bis moter took 
ali the young party fora long ®tay by the 
sea-side, to recruit Marjory’s beaith, he was 
left at home to plod to and from achool; no 
one in the house to speak to but the servant 
lettin charge. ‘‘No,"’ he was wont wo say 
in after days, ‘fun isn’t fun whea it ciuses 
barm or pain to others, but it 1a mischief 
when it brings pain and trouble toany body. 
I learnt that once upon a time.” 

= —bP 2. <a 


BESS AND HER DOLL. 


BY MAGGIE BROWNE, 


dull in the huuse!”’ cried J ack. 
Nuree had a great deai to do that 
usy, aud thought that it would be quite a 
nice thing to get Kate and Jack and Bess 
out of the way. 

“Will you take care of them, Miss K ate, 
and not let them spoil their clothes? ’ 

‘Ob ves,” said Kate, who was eight years 
old, “Let me pat your hat on, Beas,’ 

‘My doll tou?’ 

6 Yee, we'll take your doll and give her a 
BWwiny.’ 

Bees gave a jutap—she was so glad, 

Nurse saw themto the door, and then 
went back to ber work. 

“Now,” said Jack, ‘here istne swing. 
My turn firma!” , 

‘No; girls tirsi!’’ said small Bess with 
8)1be prid®, as she got up on the 8 at, 

“You are a puss, wies!’’ cried Jack; “and 
1 shail o.imb up Loo.” 

‘Kate toc?” said Bess, 

Up got Kate, and a good swing they had, 
You could have beard them iaugh a long 
way off. 

By-wad-by they tired of the swing, and 
went on through tue cool field till they came 
to # Streain. 

“it looks so clear; I can see the fish,” said 
Jick, “1 shail catch some.’ 

“Bul the fish can see you,” said Kate, 

‘*t dou’t mind if they do, Pease give me 
@ pia.” 

Down sat Jack, and with a stick, a bit of 
twine, aod a Deut pio, on which he puta 
bieof bao ue bad with bim, be tried to 
catch & fivh. Some sunail fish ate up bis bit 
of bun aud be saw them do it, Dut he did 
Dot catca them, 

He Stil @at there, while Kate and Beas 
wWeut On WO 8096 ioDg grass, Koeas jay down 
80d BOON weni LO 4. 6ep. 

Tueo Kate went b ck to Jack, and threw 
all the Ccumbe they bad leftin tue atreawm 
bor the fish to Ogbtio:; and afine fight they 


| KT us go to the field with Kate; it is ac 
4 


} bad, 





wee child bad lain down W al 
Beem waa there! 7 ehas 

‘Bees! Bess!’ they oried, but no voice 
wan heard in the field. 

Nurse came oat now, and saw the white 
lace with which Kate ran bere and there. 

“What is ii?’’ she oried. 

‘* Beas!’ was all Kate could say, 

Nurse got white too now. 

“Where did you leave her, Miss Kate?" 
sald nurse ina stern voice, You said you 
would take care of ber,’ 

“IT aid,” said Kate, witha b 
she went te sleep Just bere, avd I thought 
she was quite and came back to Jack. 
Oh, nurse what shall we do?” 

Then Jobn, the man who had to out the 
grass on the lawn, caine up With his scythe 
ic bis hand. . 

‘*What be it all, then?’”’ be said to the 
nurse, 

‘The child—Mias Bess—is loat?’’ 

‘Lost!’ said the man in a slow voice; 
‘where did ye lose her?” 

“Over there in the grass; she went to 
sleep, and Miss Kate left her, and now sane 
can’t be found, poor lamb!’’ and tears ran 
down nurse’s face. 

‘Sse here,” said John, as he put his 
scythe up on the branch ofa tree, “I must 
go out on that road a bit, If! can get a lift 
in a cart, maybe I shall be in time,” 

‘*What for?” cried nurse and poor Kate 
at the same time, 

‘1 seed a tramp come from the house not 
long since, and she was just mad with the 
cook, who would not give her more than 

‘*You mean she has been and stole my 
dear Miss Bess?’’ said nurse, and the man 
thought ebe would faint. 

“I don’t know. I'll go down the road 
at once; these tramps all go one way. 
D >a’t you fret.”’ 

He put on his coat and went. 

Jobn was soon out of sight, fora man in 
a iigbt cart drove him on his way. Tuey 
had gone haif a mile, and John thought 
the search would be in vain, when be 
heard a child cry on the other side of a 
hedge, 

It did not take long to stop the cart, and 
for John to make his way to the place the 
ory caine from, 

Tiere, onthe grass, lay poor Bess, her 
wee fat hands tight round her doll’s neck, 
Her nice treek gone, and her good shoes, 
Sne had no hat on, and cried in asad way. 

‘On, Miss Bess!’ said Jobn as be ran and 
found her, “don’t fret! L'il take you home 
to nurse and Mises Katei Oome on, my 
dear!’’ 

Poe ouiid put her arms around Jobn's 
neck, and laid ber smali wet cheek on his 
rougt coat, 

‘ Nice Jobn; take me home!” 

Tue man in the cart had stood to see if 
the child was found, and now be drove 
them home, 

How Kate and Jack and nurse ran to the 
cari to wet the first kies from their dear 
Biss! Nv one could bear ber out of their 
8!gut for days, and she could not tell much 
of what the tramp had done, 

‘She took my trock and my shoes for 
her poor girl,” said Bess, “and then she 
ran aod left me,”’ 

Mr. Grauvt, who was very fond of bis 
fiwail girls and ef Jack, made the men 
lock the gates each day, so the tramps and 
thieves could not get in. 

Tue bad one who bad been there was 
8.00 caught and seat to gaol. Mrs, Grant 
told Kate that nurse inust be with them 
all the time now when they went out. 

‘ Did you think the bad tramp would 
bur. you, Bees dear?’ said Kate, as she 
eat by the out that night. 

* No,’’ in a siow voices, “but my doll did 
—cb! she shouk with fear!’ .- 

K ste could not belpa ivugh at this, for 
tie doll, whose bead was on the bed by 
Bess, did not jook ataliasif she had bad 
suci @ shock, Her eyes were very wide 
aud very biue, aud there was acalin similé 
on ber fece. 

When Jobn was at bis work on the lawn 
Boss used to go to him and talk a great 
aval, One day sne made John bring his 
own we6 girl to see her, This child was 
just the same age as Beas, 

‘*What is your pawe?”’ said Bess, 

*Loo,”’ said the child, 

‘*Will you have my doll, please?’’ said 
Boas. 

“Not to keep,” said John, “but just to 
look at, Miss Beess,’’ 

**Well,’’ said Buss, ‘let us sit down and 
play with it.’’ 

So they sat down, and that doll had queer 
things put on for clothes, while Bess and 
Loo were sull till Mra, Grant brought 
thew some fruit and some cake, and then 
Bees bad to go to bed. 


@ob, “but 


SS ee 


NATURE 18 constantly balancing her ac- 
counis, restoring disordered thicgs to their 
‘qathbriam., “in the long run,” says 4 
wodern author * Nature may be depended 
upon to balance her books, hesup draws 
no more water from the sea than the lakes 
are able to r:ceive and the rivers to carry 
back. Immense asisthe pressure of (he 
atinospbere upon every hair’s breadth of 
surfscs, we move about in it unconscious 
of diecomfort, b csuse our own powers of 
resistence have been exsotiy proportioned 
to the need.”’ 

3 oe 

FREDERICK T, Rosperts, M. D., Profer- 
ror in University Coilege, London, Exvg 
Exeminer in Medicines, Royal College o! 
Surgeons, says in referevce to advan 
kiduéy disease: “Complications are 
8 a4 CuDsUW plion, heart disease, 
ns, liver affections, Waroer’s 
ese affiections by tl 
& heaithy condition, ther 
c) ng them toexpel the waste 
OOS mailer [row the system. 
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UONOFE UPON A TIME. 





BY 58.U. Ww. 





i was young, and joy beils 
Rang a merry chime; 

Uh, no heart was light as mine 
Unce upon a time! 


None, they said, compared witt) me; 
Girls of every clime 

Paled before my face so fair 
Once upon & time, 


Many @ beart it ached for me: 
Sure It was no crime 

if L turned the heads of all 
Once upon a time. 


One I walked with there, my clitid, 
Out beneath the lime; 

One poor beart it broke for me 
Unce upon a time, 


Now, all through my weary brain 
Rans an olden rhyme; 

‘Tis the song he sang to me 
Once upon a time, 





THE HISTORY OF KISSING. 


Man has been defined as a biped without 
faathers; he has also been described asa 
creature that blows his nose; a third defi- 
nition might well run, man is a kissing 
animal. 

It in this connection one takes a biblical 
story as the basis of historical investiga- 
tion, itis seen that is not till the time of 
Isaac and his son that the giving and taking 
of kisses was thought worthy of chronicle. 

There is no mention Of the interesting 
monoeyliable till the twenty.seventh chap. 
tor of Genesis, and in two chapters ahead 
there is the very human line. ‘‘And 
Jacob kissed Rachel, and lifted up his 
voice, and wept.’’ 

But we are not to imagine that because 
kissing is wunchronicled earlier among 
the patriarchs, kisses among the Jews 
started with Jacob and his father. 

The manner of Jacob’s salutation of 
Rachel furnishes inward evidence that 
kissing in patriarchal days was by no 
means newly come into fashion. 

There were times when everybody used 
to kiss everybody else, without respect to 
scx. In the reign of the fourth Edward 
ot England, we are told that it was the 
custom for a guest both on his arrival and 
departure, to kiss not only his hostess but 
every other lady present. 

Llowever general kissing was in thoe 
times, it appears that there crept in an un- 
manly habit of passing over plain women 
uokissed. Bunyan complains about this 
favoritism; and there is a story of a King 
who having kiseed the front row of a depu- 
tation of nice girls that had come out to 
meet him, deputed his attendant to kiss 
the remaining and somewhat plainer col- 
lection of young women in the back 
ranks. 

But the old custom died hard in some 
directions. There is a story of a dashing 
barrister who on leaving his inn in the 
morning, intimated to his landlady, a good 
looking little Quaker, his total imability to 
depart without kissing her. 

‘Friend, thes must not do it,’’ she said, 
“By Jove, I will; he replied. ‘Well, 
friend,’’ she answered, ‘‘as thee hast sworn 
thou mayest do it this time, but thee must 
not make @ practice of it.”’ 

What must dancing have been like when 
‘a kiss was anciently the established tee 
of a lady’s partne:?”’ 

Recogn z nog the fact that kissing baffled 
ali attlemp 8s at adequate definition, Josh 
Billings, who of all men has never been at 
& loss for definitions, declared that, ‘‘ the 
more &® man tries to analyzeja kiss, the 
more he cannot, and the best way to anal- 
)zo & kiss, ia to take one ’’ 

Two other geniuses who wrestled with 
the problem could get no fverther than 
comparative definitions. Sam Slick hada 
nolion that kisses were like creation, they 
were made out of nothing, and were very 
good, Another humorist gave it as his 
Opinion that kieses are like sermons, they 
require two heads and an application. 

A last laborious searcher after an exact 
defi. ition gave it up in disgust, but offered 
the suggestion that the verb to kiss might 
easily be conjugated into Eoglish after the 
lullowing plan, if doing so could help any- 
how: Root—Buss, to kiss; rebus, to kiss 
again; pluribus, to kiss without apy regard 

number; sillybuss, to kiss the band in- 
stead of the lips; blunderbuss, to kiss the 
omnibus, to kiss every per- 


son; erebus, to kies in the dark 


wrong peson; 








Of course every country has some idio 
syncrasy in the kissing way. 

We have the kissing under the mistle 
toe, in connection] with which interesting 
practice it may be worth reminding my 
readers that formerly the petty evergreen 
was excluded from the materials for church 
decoration, because of the scanda) that had 
been aroused by the numerous osculatory 
pasees which had taken place under its 
auspices at popular gatherings. 

The bam is mow removed, and the old 
time notion that a girl who was not at 
Christmas kissed under the mistletoe 
would sot be married during the next 
twelve months, seems to have gone too. 

Io Rassia, the Easter salutation is given 
in the form of a kiss. 

In some parts of Russia the poorest sert, 
we are told, meeting a “lady of high 
degree”’ in the streets at Easter has but to 
say, ‘Christ is risen,"’ and he will receive 
& kiss, and the reply, ‘He is risen truly.”’ 

As to quantity in regard to kisses. Here 
are three popular sayings, and this is al! 
we must say on 80 delicate a subject. 

‘Some folks are never sati:ficd;’’ that is 
No.1 ‘€nough is as good asa feast;’’ 
there is No 2 ‘‘What would fill a goose, 
would starve an elephant;'’ No. 3. Now 
for wo stories, one in verse, and one in 
prose, but both clerical. Strike ‘‘the 
bappy mean’’ between the two 

The tale goes that there was once a j»vial 
vicar who was such a glutton for kisses 
that when he obtained the wished for os 
culation he was still in such an unsatisfied 
state that he audaciously demanded a 
score, and then—but let the rhyme take 


up the story— 


Then to that twenty add a bundred more; 
A thousand tutnat hundred; so kiss on 
To make that thousand up a million; 
Treble that million; and when that is done, 
Let's kiss atresh, as when we first begun. 


As for the other parson, he was a Scot- 
tish one 

This Rev. John Brown, of Haddington 
the well known author of the ‘ Seif-Inter- 
preting Bible,’’ had courted the afverwards 
Mrs Brown tor %ix and a-balf years beiore 
the following conversation took place:— 
“Janet, we've bin acquaintod now six 
year an’ mair, an’ I’ve ne’er gotten a kiss 
yet. D’ye think I micht tak’ ane, my 
bonnie lease?’ ‘Just as you like, John, 
only be becomin’ an’ proper wi’ it.’’ 
‘ Surely, Janet, we'll ash a biessin’!'’ The 
blessing was asked and the kiss taken, and 
the unusual delight took his breath as he 
exclaimed: ‘‘Heigh, lase! but it’s gude! 
Noo, let us return thanks!’’ And in six 
months they were married. 

: ~<a iii 
brains of Bold. 

Eovy shooteth at others and wounds 
himself, 

Give tull measure and weigh with a 
just balance, 

Consent to common custom, but not to 
common folly. 

When there is room in the heart there is 
room in the house. 

Correction of error is the plainest proof 
ofenergy and mastery, 

Politeness has been well 
benevolence ip email things. 

Who hath not known jill fortune never 
knew himself, or his own virtue, 

Bid memory has more sins laid to its 
charge than any other weakness, 

The competitors with whom laziness’ 
ambi tion seems to vie are the dead. 

We are so desirous of vengeance that 
people often offend us by not giving offence. 

Misfortune makes of certain souls a vast 
desert through which rings the voice of God, 

it some men died and others did not 
death would indeed be a most mortifying evil. 

Calumnyis the homage of ourcontemp - 
raries, as some South Sea Islanders spit on those they 
honor. 

God is on the side of virtue; for who 
ever dreads punishment suffers it, and whoever de- 
serves it dreads it, 

Life consists in the alternate process of 
learning and anlearning; but It ts often wiser to vn- 
leara than learn, 

It lhave made appointment with you, I 
owe you panctaality; lhave no right to throw away 
your Ume, ifI do my own. 

Wesbould pass on from crime to crime 


beediess and remorseless, it misery did not stand in 
our way, aod our own pains sdmenish as of our own 





defined as 


folly. 
Truth is tough ; it will not break like a 
bubbieattouch; nay, you may Kick it aboutal day | 
26 ruend ai f at eve } 


ke o foutbail and it w 
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Femininities. 


Queen Victoria scorns tw use an um 
brella. 


A new occupation for a woman is that uf 
supertatenden: of weddings. 


Ata fashionable wedding in Washing 
tom receatly the bridesmaids carried canes. 


There are 213 clubs ot women in N w 
Orleans devoted to the study of political economy. 


A cynical bachelor suggests to us that 
many of the girlsof the period are less facie than 
figures. 


A Terre Haute woman, 7) years old, 
has attended every circus within reach siuce she was 
5 years old, 


Blondes are coming into tashion agein. 


The brunettes nevertheless consider this far trom a 
fair proceeding. 


A popular St. Louis girl recently :e- 
ceived duriag @ short spell of sickness 00 roses and 
45 pounds of candy. 


8 mebody has been looking up the mat- 
ver, and finds that altogether there are 00 women 
dep ste ta ihe country 


Ao enameled whiic mouse, with ruly 
eyes, ciilmbing up a goid scar’-pin after a pearl, le 
one of the latest acvelties, 


A ribbon of white satin, with a beautitu) 
silver crown attached, deserves mention for its at- 
traetive simplicity as a book-mark, 


Tne fleece of 10 goats and ‘he work ot 
several men for halfa year are required to makes 
cashmere shawl a yard and a half wide, 


Cooking schools in L oadon contrive to 
flourlsh under such names as ‘*Teehnical Colleges 
for the Training of Gentiewowmen ia the Domestic 
Arts."’ 


Bessie: ‘‘What's the matter in the din 
ing-room?’’ Tommy: ‘‘Oh, the usual contest be- 
tween pa and ma over the speakerehip of the 
house,’’ 


Two of the handsomest new, hairpin 
heads are & thistle ballin gold wire, each ray tipped 
with a small diamond, aod a small sunflower formed 
of diamonds and rubies, 


In the boudoir. Miss Susceptibility: 
‘*‘Mrs. Byron, what makes you suspect your maid?’ 
Wide-awake woman: ‘'‘My husband is aiwaye tell 
ing me how be hates her.’' 

Bridget: ‘‘ Enjoy slape, is itt The 
minute [lie down I'm aslape, and the minute I'm 
awake il have w getup. Where's the time for en- 
joying slape to come in, I'd like yez to tell me?’' 


An casy way of making a whiek broom 
holder ls to take acommon Japanese open fan and 
cover with black and «old satin in diagunal bande; 
straps of ribbon finishe! with bows hold the 
broom, 


The Women's Christian Temperance 
U aston of Michigan is pleading fora separate prison 
to be established tor women, It is said that the pe- 
titlons already received by the Legislature would 
filla cart, 


It is said that the Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union of CUbicago recently issued a 
cook-book, which it was obliged lo suppress because 
it was discovered that in a recipe for mince ple cider 
was prescribed. 


She: ‘I believe you know my neighbors, 
the Chesterfield Browns?’' He: ‘* Haw—well—a—I 
go to the house, don’tcherknow, and dine with ‘em 
occasionally, and all that, but I'm not on speaking 
terms with ‘em!'’ 


A number of Detroit ladies have organ 
ized a society tor the cultivation of the art of con- 
versation, They very properly regard the atiala- 
ment as one of the highest, and as much Ww be 
sought after as plano piaylog or painting, 


Street car conductor: ‘Yecu'll have to 
pay fare for that child, sir; he le over 6°’ Passen- 
wer, indignantly: ‘‘Well, that's the fret time I've 
ever been asked to pay fare for that baby, and he's 
ridden with me ou the street cars for 4 years and 
meore,’’ 


Two English servants, Aun Warde and 
Eliza Wylde, went to aSalvation Army meeting on 
a Sunday evening, overstayed the time when they 
should have been home, and tor fear of a scolding 
tied themselves togetber with a woolen scarf aud 
drowned themselves in a canal. 


Quite effective ecrsp baskets may te 
made by cutting pieces of pasteboard | the shape 
of large vases, and covering them with elther cre- 
tonne, India silk or vrucade. The sides should be 
whipped together, the Joining concealed with cord, 
and a iarge bow of ribbon tied In the centre, 


In a few of the famine-stricken districts 
of Obina mothers are selling thetr children. A mis- 
sionary, who visited the market town of Wang Chia 
Chuan, met maoy,women on the streets calling out: 
“Who will buy this boy’ I can’t feed himany 
longer, and I don't wantto hear him crying about 
for waat of tvod,’’ 


A young woman of Owingsville, Ky., 
whoee father objected to her marrying ihe man of 
her choice, eloped, clad ia an vid calico wrapper and 
withoutany bead covering, her father haviog hid- 
den her clothing. Ske rode 16 miies on horseback, 
when friends furnished her with garments and the 
wedding took place. 


The temperance and suffrage women of 
Nevada are protesting against the execution of sen- 
tence in the case of a woman condemned Ww be 
hanged there. iu their appeal Ww Lhe Governor they 
deciare this mode of puulshmwerat ‘‘a barbarous 
atrocity,’’ and duobly oulragevus wheu comm|tted 
on a woman, because of the lilegailty of ber trial, 
which is nut by a Jury of peers." 

A Boston girl was married recently toa 
Chinawan oamed Charley June. The ceremony pro- 


ceeded with mach difficalty When the groom was 
askedif he would take the bride tw be his ‘‘weddea 


wife, be became confused The clergyman sug- 

gested Ubat the usual repiy was *l wil bat it wae 

sot Uli the bride had warmly tak Bay yee r po, 
© oF Loe oLeer La ne aibe me o 





PAasculinities, 


But one thing om ea'th is better than a 
wife-—-ihat le the mother, 


All the reasonings of men are not worth 
one sentiment of a woman. 


A man without character is always 
mating @ fuse about having It vindicated. 


All the whetting in the world can never 
sete rasor edge on that which hath no sicel in it. 


Lite is tull of compensaion. The tongue 


of the deaf aed dumb man can never get bia 
into trouble. 


Mankind at large always resembles 
friveirous children; they are impatient of thought, 
and wish to be amused, 


A mosquito with opal body, ruby eyes 
and gold legs and proboscis will be appreciated at 
the summer resorts as a scaal-pin. 


A ftellow who had been rejected 'by a 


very pretty girl, was beard to say that io his opinion 
the ‘‘Heautiful's No’' wasa poor poem. 


A student of medicine baving courted a 
«irla year and got the mitten, has turned round 
and sued the father for ‘*the visite’’ he paid her. 


Meaning goes but little way in moat 
things, for you may mean to mate things stica to- 
aetherand your glue may be bad, sad then where 
are your 


Ab chelor’s conundrum. What ie the 
areatest organ tn the world?—The organ of speech in 
women, Why te it the greatest?—Hecaase it isan 
organ without stops. 


There will be a case of justifiable parri 
cide one of these days. A New York father has 
named one hapless child Ajax Telamun aod the olber 
Agamemuon Achilles, 


A cou.try peper says, ‘‘there is a grave 
yard in the neighborhood where may be seen the 
impressive picture of a man sicepiug peaceably by 
the side of his six wives.’’ 


Men can be sfficted wth 1145 differe: t 
allments known to medical science, and on top of 
that his dog may die, his wife run away and bis 
home bura dow. without Insurance. 


It is hard on a young man to spend 
three months deciding which of two girlie he will 
choose for his wife, and then to find vut when he 
vroposes that neither one of them will have him. 


As tley say their list ‘‘good bye,”’ a 
crock strikes 10! 11: 12). George: ‘‘llow the hours 
fy when you are at my side, dear!"’ Daley. ‘Yrs, 
(reorge; but that’s pa in the dining-room, setting 
the clock!"’ 


James H, Hall, 26 years old, of Cincin 
nati, , has shown himeelf to be a man of nerve, 
Hie bas just married his deceased wiie's mother, 
who is described as being not ‘‘fat, fair auc forty,’ 
but * sallow, silm and sixty.’ 


The regular mcome of Jo a DD, R «ke 
feller, is sald to be §20 000,000a year, Every night 
he goes to bed he ise §4 701 richer that he was the 
night betore, every hour adds $2253 wo hie fortune, 
and atevery tick of the cloek @6 is aided While plie. 


Caller, watching Colone) Biood as he 
approaches: ‘“*What e soldierly bearing your hne- 
bend has, Mrs, Blood! Ile carries bimecifeo very 
straight and erect.'' Myre, Miuwd, without looking 
sround: ‘‘i expect su, tie has been dining with 
some [riends,’' 


We once gnew an individual whoma 
mistake of haifa minate to the bolling of a couple of 
eqgas would put out ofhumor for a whole day ‘(rca- 
sionally this slave of appetite would throw a dish that 
was not to his taste out of the window, Yet he was 
a member of the church, and asked a bicesing on 
every meal. 


‘*James,’’ said the village jeweler, 
**are there any weddings to take place In the neigh- 
borhood soont' “here are two to come off neat 
week,’' said thecler&. Anudthe Jeweller sat down at 
once and wrote an order for two dozen pickle castors 
with privilege of exchanging twenty-two of them 
for sometbiag cise withia thirty days. 


“Ab,” sighed Jones, ‘‘l suppose these 


new «explosives we read of are useful, bul | have one 
which cae biow up any number of men at once aud 


immediately be ready for awother attack. IT would 
«ladly dispose of It to any foreign government, the 
more @istant the better. I refer, gentiemen,’’ he 


explained to the Interested crowd, ‘tomy wife.'' 


‘*Speakin’ of twins,’’ said «ld man 
Chumpking, ‘“‘there was two boys raised tn ovr 
neighborhood that looked Just allke tll their dyin’ 
day. Lem didn’t have any teeth aad hia brother 
lyave did, but they looked precisely alike all the 
same. The only way you could tell ‘em apart wee 
to pat your fogerin lLem's mouth, aad if he bit 


yer ‘twas Dave.’’ 


Atachurch party held recently in Mc 
Jionvough, Chenango county, N. Y., forty young 
ladies were put up at auction aud suid to the bighss 
bidder, A Rayseed believed the sale was bone file 
and put up all biscash, 07 % on the pretiiest lady 
bid off. It took considerabie vereuosten to convince 
him that be could oot remove bie purchase Lo the 
paternal raoch. 


There has been a revival of religion at 
Moberly, Mo , and amoung the conversions was Liat 
ola man who bad been a very bardcase, When he 
went forward in the church to mate a profeselon of 
hie faith be surprised the parson and people by 
banding to the former a bottie balf fall of whiskey 
andasiung shot. He said that be proposed tw re- 
nounce ail his evils. 


‘What do ycu eall that act?’ ail the 


basssinger to the acrobat. ‘““')li, thal's mereiy « 
back ward spring,’’ agewered the acrobat, “Ali 
sald tie Dass singer, ‘‘if 1 should try it there’! be 
anearly fail, eb? Let's go and have a Summer 
‘“‘A what?’’ “‘A Summer, more than one sealiuow 
y;oukpnow.’' And then, as the Irishman sali!, they 


Wiuler way together, 


Mr. De Prig, of Beton, in a Dakota 
betel **Walter, what cansed the exploston a e 
other end of the dining-roum’ Was sometuty « 

Walter "Wh, no, sir We don't a vw et P) 
a the dining-room The oom wee a © Catelesa 
aad leta cartividge from hie revolver fa . 

an an os a was » ar 
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Recent Book Issues. 


‘(Mina Creapigny,” by Mra. Frances Hod- 
gon Burnet, just published T. B, 
Peterson 4 Brothers, Thisia a ebarm- 
ing and powerful lovestory. Price 25 centa. 


‘The Pretty Stenographer or, the State 
of Arboria Under Prohibition and Fe:nale 
Sufferage,” by Horace Gayman, is s novel 
whose title andmatter suggest a meal where 
there is more dish than establesa, It would 
seein to promise much and furnishes next 
to nothing. Published by the suthor and 
for sale by Dillingham & Uo., New York. 


FRESH PERIODICALA, 


Wide Awake for May ie avery brilliant 
number. Jessie Benton Fremont ocontri- 
butes a thrilling tale of personal adventure 
in toe early mining days of an oe 
utled ‘‘Bealeged,’’ The article on “Ouil- 
dren of the hite House,’’ during the aa- 
ministration of Jackson, ls of remarkable 
interest, and it is richly illustrated with 
twenty pictures. The many other skotches, 
poema, ete., will all be read with pleasure 
and profit. D. Lothrop Company, Boston. 


The Century tor May bas three papers on 
Namoa, the Orst, “Samoa; the Isles of the 
Navigatora,”’ by Harvey W. Whittaker; the 
second, “Oar Relations to Samoa,” by 
George H. Kates, the Oommissioner sent 
thither in 1586, and the third, ‘*The Tuscar- 
ora's Mission in Samoa," by Captain Henry 
Krben, There isa paper ‘italian Old Mas- 
tera-Orcesgna,”’ by . J. Stillman, and 
neveral interesting Illustrations; and an- 
other, *Keoolections of Jean Francois Mil- 
let,” by Wyatt Eaton, with numerous en- 
ravings alter his works and aes Ka. 
ward L. Wilson writes of ‘Round About 
Jerusalem: and “The Monasteries of Ire- 
iand” in the subject of an article by Charlies 
de Kay. The number in respect to en- 
gravings and contents is fully upto the 
standard of the magazine, and is except- 
ioually varied and interesting. Pubiiebed 
by the Century Co., New York, 


Margery, a Tale of Old Nuremberg,trom 
the German a KE bers, has been pub- 
lished by Measra. W.8. Gottaberger & Uo., 
who bave issued translation of 80 mauy of 
ot this great author's works, The story 
isfull of charm. The scene is laid in the 
fifteenth century, and thesame remarkabie 
*«kill shown by Ebers in reproducing the 
people and the manners and customs of 
ancient Egypt and Rome, is here shown in 
its fullest aevelopment in reviving the 
Nuremberg of nearly five hundred years 
ago. The heroine, Margery, tells her own 
sory in the simple and artiess language of 
the time, and with extreme minuteness, 
recording everything that bad happened to 
ter, from her childbood to the ciose of her 
life, The —- itaeif is abundant tn inter. 
eat, but the oblef attractiveness of the novel 
is the vivid pioture it affords of the Life of 
the period in which the scene is laid, For 
sale by Porter & Coates, 


The opening article of the May Ovsme- 
politan ina finely illustrated ah “The 
Studios of New York,” by Elizabeth Bis- 
land. ‘The Paris Conservatoire,’ by Mme. 
M. Van de Velde, is an attractive paper, 
i\Lustrated with portraits of the inetructors 
ofthat celebrated school. Frank BK, San 
born contributes “The Great Agitation,’’ 
paper, which treats of Benjamin Luaody, 
A series of “In tne Field Papers’ ia com- 
menoed, the inital contribution being by 
Obes. 8S. Pelham Olinton, and is entitled 
“Fox Hunting Nearthe Metropolis,” ac. 
companied by sixteen engravings, ‘The 
Penitent Brothers,’’ illustrated, describes 
a sect of fanatics residing in an obscure 
corner of New Mexico. Awong other 
articles in this number are “On the Seventh 
Level,’ by Protas C, M, Gayley and D. H. 
Browne, tliustrated; ‘The American Sobool 
at Atbens,’’ . Prof, A. C. Merriam, iilus- 
ted; “From the Sea to the Desert,” by 
David Ker; “Social Problema,” by Edward 
Everett Hale; an instalment of the Uhinese 
novel, poetry, eta Jobn Brisben Walker, 
publisher, 363 Fifth avenue, New York. 

TE EE 

Tue KITB AND THE S#AGULL,—Some 
fishermen while engaged near Belfast, 
ireland, picked up a large seagull, which 
was seen y io Pee the boat with wings 
outapread floating on the water, but quite 
dead, The men were puzsied to account 
for the progress It wade through the water 
us it went faster than the boat; but as it 
came near it was found that, wound secure- 
ly round the body and under the wings, 
wae a string which they discovered was 
attached to a large papor kite then flying 
above them at a considerable height, The 
kite had furnished the propelling power, 
The bird had .evidently, while ing at 
Belfast, got entangled jn the string of a 
boy's kite, bad been unable to extricate 
iiself, and, taking to the sea, had been 
drowned in its efforts to obtain freedom. 

_—— - —a 

Tue newest luxuries ludulged in by the 
ladies at the lunch tables are “‘iadies com- 
fita.”’ They are too strong for the rosebuda, 
These comfita are balls of white sugar as 
large as a nutmeg, and each contains a 
brandied cherry. Bright eyes grow brigbt- 
er as the comfiis dl appear and after lunch 
reowarke grow witty and thereisa gocial 
feeling among the guests that ia enlarged 
and accentuated évery time a comfit is awal- 
lowed. 


—- oc 

I Hap BrkEN SPITTING BLooD FoR 
sometioe, had night eweata, and a terribie 
Cough, but threugh the use of Dr. Jayne's 
Kxpectorant, my Symptouns greduaily dis- 
appeared, I recommend the K x pectorant 
asascure medicine for Coughs, Ooids and 
Oonsum ption.—Mr, Bort Lamarzart, Hen 


OCEAN CONCERTS. 


those who love the sea, it supplies an 

ever-varying source of actual and spec- 
ulative pleasure. 

ut amidst the many strange sights and 

sounds of which the ocean isso prolific, few 

can compare with what may be aptiy termed 
an “Ocean Concert.” 

Perbaps the first ure conveyed to the 
mind of the reader by such a will 
be that of a transatlantic liner plowing ber 
way scroes the ocean, whilst in ber main 
saloon some of the passengers are fixing 
the time-honored and praiseworthy ‘“instru- 
wental and vocal entertainment, the pro- 
ceeds of which will be devoted to the funds 
of the Sailors’ Orphamage,”’ the affair being 
precisely similar,save for the surroundings, 
to some hundreds of others which may be 
in progress at the same moment in various 

wns and viliagesof the land. 

No; It is of a very different musical per- 

formance we speak, adramatic and weird 
natural oratorio not often to be heard or 
witnemed, full of grandeur and awe and 
mystery. 
Come quietly down to the seashore and 
an imaginary dress-rehearsal shall take 
place, for the bountiful goddess of fancy 
will supply any necessary elements 
which may not be present for the occa- 
sion. 

The night is not dark, for the moon Is 
high in the firmament,and her silvery rays 
are reproduced in a million Degen 
fraginents of sheen on the dancing surface 
of the water. 

The air is very still, and the waves plash 
quietly on the sand, whilst far away in the 
deep blue vista shine little dots of light, 
the sole indications of the presence of 
mighty steamers and more graceful sailing 
Voune|n. 

But what is that white moving mass over 
there in the horizon? 

itis athick wail of fog, which rapidly 
yet imperceptibly makes its insidious ap- 
proach,and, almost before the spectator 
feels ite chilly em the fair scene of sea 
and sky, With tbe twinkling lightaand the 
dancing moonbeams, is shut out from 
view, and nothing remains but an opaque 
luminosity, which obscures ali objects 
except a few stones or a sand-drift at one’s 
feet. 

This ia but the prelude to the concert, 
which is speedily inaugurated by a hoarse 
note from the foghorn of a neighboring 
steainer, 

One loud and long-sustained biast, and 
then, for a moment, silence, which is soon 
broken by the shrill cry of a seagull burt- 
ling through the air en route to some dist- 
ant cliff. ' 

And then, with a terrific concatenation 
of sound, the entire orchestra exerts ite full 
foroe. 

High over this indescribable din resounds 
the shrill scream of the steam-whiatie, fit- 
fully asserting its ear-eplitting power by 
short jerky snaps or long-drawn shrieks; 
while. in regular, even pulsation may be 
heard through ail the noise the deep full 
clang of the warning bells on board the 
sailing- vessels. ‘ 

For fully a minute doesthis suiemn en- 
semble continue; but at last,as though in 
obedience an unseen conductor’s baton, 
the different instruments are hushed, and 
tne sad sat ob pe the waves is heard, as 
in mournfal ence they fall on the shore, 
and retreat again to the watery depths, 
churning uptke shelis and pebbles and 
seaweed as trey go. 

But now anotber sound breaks on the 
ears, for in fitful irregular beats the distant 
bell-buoy faithfully perforios its duty by 
warning the unsuspecting mariner of the 
whereabouts of the hidden rock on which 
it is anchored. 

For now, listen to that loud sharp whistle 
which travels like an arrow through the 
air. 

lt is the signal that some gallant bark is 
about w bau! in her halliards and change 
ber course, owing to her captain baving 
heard the guardian bell. ot for long, 
however, does this peaceful interlude con- 
tinue, 

Hark! What causes that loud throbbing 
sound away to the left? 

Itisa pm whose iron frame- 
work has larised her compasses, and 
when the cleared off, her captain 
— that she wes heading direct for the 
land, 

As weturnto leave the grand amphi- 
theatre which has so lately staged our 
ocean concert, a noise of puffiug and blow- 
ing and tambling about in the water is 
heard at some little distance, 

It is a porpoise, perhaps a descendant of 
the gentleman who aided the dolphin in his 
endeavor to win for Neptune the affections 
of Amphitrite 

He also has been an auditor of the ocea- 
nic cantata, and he has evidently enjoyed 
it, 

TT OS 


CHABACTER.—The character of a man, 
like the character of a people, may, be 
jadged by his own estimation of a woman, 
fhe lower he isin the scale of humanity, 
the less he amounts to as an individual, 
the rer ie apt to be his opinion of her. 
An inferior man ie apt to — of woman 
patronizingiy, if not slightingly, as mem- 
bers of the softer or weaker vex. He ad- 
mite that their hearta and intentions are 
good, intimating that their minds and acts 
will not bear scrutinisiag. But a man of 
intellect, capable of understanding and 
sympethising with women, will seldom 
accept such judgment. He is qualified two 
appreciate them mentally, to see that they 


their instincts are correcter, their perce; 





rietia, Ohio, 


tions clearer, their intellingence quicker, 





are often cleverer than himeeif and that / 
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THE POET’S PUZZLE. 


Pray, give me a rhyme for Prescription, 
A rhyme of most any description, 

I buve puzzled my brain, 

Several minutes in vain, 
For a list of new rhymes for Prescription. 


“Faith,” said Bridget (and her ruby lips 
shone ), 
* That illegant Favorite Prescription; 
Sure, it aaved the dear life 
Of me first cousin's wife, 
‘Tis the truth, and no bit of deciption.” 


[ WARRANTED.| 











Quoth Rachel, the student, * Prescription ?” 
"Tis as casy to rbyme as Egyptian, 

On every one’s tongue 

Its praises are sung, 
With neither bad rhymes nor ellipsion.”’ 


“Yes,” said grandma, “ Pierce's Favorite 
Prescription ~ 
Docs good without any exception: 
That sickly Jane Gray 
Has tried it, they say, 
And it cured her of narves and conniption." 


“Favorite Prescription” is the only rem- 
edy for woman’s peculiar weaknesses and 
‘delicate derangements, sold by druggists, 


under a positive guarantee from the manufacturers, of its giving satisfaction in 


every case, or money refunded. 


Few remedies possess the wonderful virtues 


necessary to sustain themselves under such a peculiar system of business as 


being sold under absolute guaranty. 


Copyright, 1888, by WorLD’s DIisPENSARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Proprietors. 
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Bilious Attac 


They are the Original 
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ONE PELLET A DOSE 





Bilious me oe 


and Perfectly Harmless. 


Dizziness, Constipation, Indiges- 
8, and all derangements of the stomach and 


are promptly relieved and permanently cured by the use of 


DR. PIERCE’S PELLETS. 


Little Liver Pills. Purely Vegetable 
As a LIVER PILL, Unequaled! 


SMALLEST 


CHEAPEST, 
BASIEST KB. 


To TA 


TO PLAY MUSIC 
WITHOUT STUDY! 


This Oan Be Done by Means of the 


INSTANTANEOUS GUIDE to the PIANO or ORGAN. 





Anyone knowing a tune, either ‘in the head, ’’ as it is cailed,** or able to hum, whistle or sing, 
can play it WITHOUT ANY PREVIOUS KNOW LEDGE OF MUSIC OR THE INSTRU- 
MENTS. In fact it may be the first time they have ever seen a pianv or organ, yet if they know 
so much as to whistle or hum a tune—say ‘‘Way Down on the Swanee River,’ for instance—they 
car play it IMMEDIATELY, correctly and with good effect, on the piano or organ, with the as- 
sistance of this GUIDA. THE G@ULDE shows how the tunes are to be played with both hands and 
indifferent keys. Thus the player has the full effect of the bass and treble clets, together with the 
power of making correct and harmonious chords in accompaniments. It must be plainly under- 
stood that the Guide will not make an accomplished musician without study. It will do nothing 
of the kind, What it can do, do well and WITHOUT FAIL is to enable anyone understanding 
the nature of atune or air in music to play such tunes or airs, without ever having opened a music 
book, and without previously needing to know the difference between A or G, a half-note or a 
quarter-note, @ sharp or a flat, The Guide is placed on the instrument, and the player, without 
reference to anything but what he is shown by it todo, can in atew moments play the piece ac- 
curately and without the least trouble. Although it does not and never can supplant regular books 
of study, it will be of incalculable assistance to the player by ‘‘ear’’ and all others who are their 
own instructors. By giving the student the power to play IMMEDIATELY twelve tunes of dif- 
ferent character—this number of pieces being sent with each Guide—the ear grows accustomed to 
the sounds, and the fingers used to the position and touch of the keys, So, after a very Uttle prac- 


tice with the Gulue, it will be easy to pick out, almost with the skill and rapidity of the trained 
player, any air or tune that may be heard or known. 


hose 


The Guide, we repeat, will not learn how to read the common sheet music. But it will teach 
who cannot spend years learning an instrument, how to learn a number of tunes without 


EITHER PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OR STUDY. A child ff tt can say its A, B, C’sand knows « 
tune—say ‘The Sweet Bye and Bye’’—can play It, after a few attempts, quite well. There are 


many 


who would like to be able to do this, for their own and the amusement of others, and to such 
we commend The Guide as BOUND TO DO for them ALL WE SAY. 


Its cheapness and useful- 


ness, Moreover, would make it a very good present to give a person, whether young or old, at 
Christmas. Aimost every home in the land has a piano, organ or melodeon, whereon seldom more 


than one of the family can play. 

good use of their instruments. 
The Gu 

age Stamps, 2's, taken.) 


popular songs, will be sent with The Guide. 


THE CQUIDE 








ide will be sent to any address, ali postage paid, on receipt of FIFTY CENTS. 
For Ten Cents extra a music book, containing the words anc masic f 


With this Guide in the house everybody can make more or less 


(Post 
¢ 100 


A Gd ress 


MUSIC CO., 
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Humorous, 


A MYSTERY, 





_— 





My fellow-traveler’s face was wan and pale, 
And when he met my gaze he seemed to quail, 
He made pretense to read some péltry book; 
Yet could he not—bis hand all nerveless shook, 


Some mystery, thought I, doth lie behind 

All this; this creature longs for peace of mind, 
He morse is preying on him now, perchance 

A crime is here, or maybe a romance, 


Kise, why this pallor ? Why these biood-shot orbs ? 
And why this sorrow that his life absortbe ? 

Has he some lackless fellow mortal slaia ? 

Oris hea rejected, love-lorn swain ? 


At last he turned, with a distressing sigh, 

And fixed on me his wild and restless ey«; 

Phen In a voice emotion seemed to choke, 

Herald: **Have you got anything to smoke ?*' 
—U. N. Nows, 





Ten to one—12 50 o'clock. 
Can you call a man chopping ice a water 


cracker? 


A theatrical company is charitable when 


it plays to a poor house, 


The pugilist boxes his man before he 
lays him out. The undertaker, on the contrary, lays 
out his man before he boxes him, 


A Virginia editor has seen a cat that can 
freofagun. We never saw acat perform this 
teat, but we have seen a cat-fish, 


Stranger, in the court room: ‘‘What time 
have you got, please?’’ Prisoner, at counsellor’s 
table: ‘*I can tell you better after the trial,’ 


Rogers: ‘‘Aren’t you afraid you will get 
fired if you come down to the office so late in the 
morning?** Pogers: ‘*No, I’m fireproof; I own 
stock in the concern.’*’ 


Mrs. O’Bull: ‘‘This is the seventh noight 
you’ve come home in the morning. The next time 
you go out, Misther O°B., you'll stay at home and 
open the door for yersilif,’* 


Cook, next day after her arriva!: ‘‘[ am 
often a little hasty, madame, and then I am apt to 
be saucy; but you needn't mind—you can make me 
a little present, and I'll get pleasant again.’’ 


It is said that in some parts of Africa 
there are birds with billaa yard in length, If the 
theory of transmigration of souls is a correct one, 
these birds must be the spirits of departed iaw- 
yers. 


Sunday-school teacher: ‘‘There are just 
a few moments now before school closes, Would 
any of you like to ask a question?’’ Thoughtful 
pupil: **¥es’m, Ishould. When Adam fell do you 
suppose Eve laughed?’’ 


“I do not think, madam, that any man 
of the least sense would approve your conduct!’’ 
said an indignant husband. ‘‘Sir,*’ retorted his 
better half, ‘*howcan you judge what any man of 
the least sense would do?’’ 


The young married boarder: ‘I really 
believe that Mrs, Smith thinks more of that dog of 
hers than she does of her poor little baby.’ The oid 
bachelor boarder: **Well, I don’t blame her a bit. 
He’sa nice, quiet kind of a dog.’’ 


A beggar had hung a board with the 
words ‘‘lam blind’? round his dog’s neck. One 
morning a policeman found the man reading a 
newspaper, aad said to him: ‘Then you are not 
blind, I see?’ ‘*No, sir, my eyesight is first-rate; 
it's my dog that is biind.’’ 


Encouraging. ‘Well, how did you en- 
joy yourself inthe Art Exbibition?’’ ‘‘Oh, spien- 
didly! I looked at nobody’s pictures but yours! 
You see, there were always so many people stand- 
ing before the other pictures, and there was always 
plenty of room by yours!*’ 


Bankrupt’s wife: ‘‘Well, at any rate. the 
Thompson failure was worse than ours!** Sympa- 
thizing friend: ** Why, I thought it was just the 
other way.’’ Bankrupt’s wife: ‘‘ No, indeed; Ed- 
ward only failed for 10 cents on the dollar, while 
Mr. Thompeon failed for 60!°* 


Guest, attempting to carve: ‘‘What kind 
of chicken is this, anyhow?** Waiter: * Dat’s a 
genuine P!ymouth Rocker, sah.’’ Guest, throwing 
up both hands; ** That explains it, by George! I 
knew she wasan old-timer, but I had no idea she 
dated back there, Tate ’eraway. I draw the line 
on the hen-house of the Mayflower.*’ 


He was taking her home, after the thea- 
treanda little supper at the Continental, ‘*Dar- 
ling,’’ said he, suddenly, as he gazed dreamily at 
the silvery disk overhead, ‘‘why am I like the 
mooa?’’ ‘It ism’t because you are full, is it?’’ she 
asked, as she edged away from him, ‘‘No,’’ said he 
sadly, **it’s because I'm en my last quarter.’’ 


A proud moment. Magistrate: ‘‘ Were 
you ever arrested before, Uncle Rastus?** Uncle 
Rastus: ‘*Yes, sah, I war ‘rested, but 1 war dis- 
cha'ged; an’ I tell yo’, yo’r Homab, datI war neb- 
ber so proud in my lifeas when I walked down dat 
court-room a free and honorable man,’’ Magis- 
trate: -*Then you were not proven guilty, Uncle 
Rastus?** **No, aah; dere wasa flaw in the indict- 
ment, sah,’’ 

Husband: ‘‘My dear, these trousers are 
frayed at the bottom.’’ Wife: ‘* They are the best 
you've got, John, except your dress trousers.’ 
Husband. **Well, give those to me, I have an im- 
portant interview to-day, in which I expect to be 
at differenttimes proud, haughty, indifferent, dig- 
nified aud perhaps atrife disdainfal. A man can’t 
be all that successfully with fringe om the bottoms 
of bis trousers,** 


a 

Misfortune in nine times out of ten is 
simply another nawe for lasiness or bad 
management, and it really isn’t anything 
to your credit to be croaking all the time 
about misfortune, 

If you have no employment, or are being 
poorly paid for the work you are doing, 
then write to B. F, Johnson & Oo., of 
michmond, Va., and they wiil a ole 
now to transform Miss-fortune Into ad. 
ame-fortune, Try it. 


. with glee. But the 
turn sc 
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SMALL DeoniTs —Men at firet decetve, 
knowing it; but by the constant use of de- 


ception cease to even know that they 
are it Gradoally it blinds the moral 
sense. And it is in this direction that t 


lies are lees harmfal then little ones. en 
-~ aug & great biack lie is very culpa 

I su itis, But when an armorer 
scouriag to cat the v surtace 
of toe metal down, what does he Take 
a bar of iron and rub it? No; he takes 
emery. Ite @8 are as small as a pin's 

t; and these he puts on, and by scour. 
ng be cuts down the surface—takes off the 
enamel, 

You think thate lie is a great sin, 
and a | ony shame man; but after ail, 
these lies are more dangerous, be- 
cause there areso many of them; and be- 
omar each one of them is diamond-poin'- 


And these little petty untraths which are 


80 sm:tll that do not notice them, and 
so numerous that you cannot estimate then 
are the ones that e off the very ename! 


ofthe moral sense—cut away its sui ice. 
And men become so accustomed to it, that 
they do not a that they are putting 
things in false lights, when, by word, by 
dead, by indirections, by exag iona, by 
shifting the emphasis, by various dynami-. 
cal means, they present things, not as they 
see them, but as they want to see them. 





— a 


A JOKE ON A JOKBR.—A good story is 
related at the expense of a certain note! 
keeper, A stranger who had beea stop- 
ping at the house for a few weeks asked 
the |andlord how far it was to a mountain, 
which appeared to be a couple wiles dis- 
tant, although, in fact, it was nearly fifty. 

The stranger said he thought he wouid 
walk out to it for exercise. Tue lendlord 
encouraged the wan, who, after borrow. 
ing the former’s fine field glass, immed- 
iately started. 

The | ke was too rich for the hotel kesp 
er to keep, and he told everybody about it 
n did not re 


The landlord at iast became suspicions, 
and found that the valise which the stranger 
had left was filled with brickbats, and that 
he had carried cff seventeen towels and 
everything else that he could get into his 
pocketa, Besides this, he owed atwo weeks’ 
bill, He is probably still walking. 


— oe 
A Rat Story.—A St. Louis policeman 
ris watching the mance.ivres ofa gray 
old rat in an alley in that city. Emerging 
from a bole she moved cautiously to a pan 
of water standing near. Presently five 
young ones rushed out and raced to see 
which would reach the water fiat. The old 
rodent seemed much alarmed, and with a 
bound, leaped to the edge of the pan, raised 
herself on her haunches, and bit and 
scratched at ber seg whenever they 
pre Yrs to drink. After she had suc 
ceeded in chasing the young ones back into 
their hole, she wet her whiskers in the 
water, looked rather suspiciously about, 
and sipped the water very cautiously, as i! 
to learn whether or not it contained pol- 
sonous matter. Then, after a satisfied 
giance round, she gave a squeak, and the 


pet spe by came ranning out and al! 
their fill, 


Lut wickedness escape as it may at tie 
bar, it never fails of doing justice upon 
iteelf; for every guilty person is his own 


hangman. 
OLD HUTCH’s SECRET. 


B. P. Hutehison, petter known as Old 
Auten, astonished the world by the man- 
ner in which he manipulated the Chicago 
wheat market—making, ‘tis said the enor- 
mous suin Of $5,000 000 on his wheat deals, 
in less than ove month, Eccentric; pos- 
sessed of little education, hie success seem- 
ed marvellous! 

His friends and those who know him best 
were not surprised. 

A prominent resident broker of Chicago, 
who knows him well, tersely sums up 
Hatchison in these words: ‘What he knows 
he knows well, and that’s Oid Hutch’s 
secret.” 

We once heard a prominent stock opera- 
tor, speaking of Se remark: ‘He 
knew Fey ago Ww the balance of us are 
just finding out, Gould knows bis busi- 
ness thoroughly and we don’t, else we, too, 
would be Goulds.” 

A noted manufacturer of certain medi- 
cinal remedies has achieved a world-wide 
reputation simply because he possesses s 
thorough knowledge of his business, 

Ente ng and progressive, he was no! 
dis to rest content with the Intro 
duction of the only genuine remedy for 
the vention and cure of all kidney 
and liver disorders, the name and char 
acter of Warner’s Safe Cure wing famil. 
‘arly known in every household through- 
out the entire civil'zedworid—bat he con 
ciuded to further benefit the world and 
revivesome old-fashioned remedies which 
have, for a period, been lost. 

Rs.discovered, they are the oldest, the 
newest snd the best. 

Used when the Pilgrim Fathers landed 
they have been much improved upon and 
are now known ae “Warner’s Log Uabin 
Remedies.” Chief among them being 
“Log Cabin Sarsa illa,’”’ for the blood, 
and “Log Cabin Hops and Buchu Kem- 
edy,”’ » tonic and stomach remedy. 

Oid Hatech’s secret is worth its millions 
of dollars to him, and millions of people 
in the United States will rejoice that they 
are now enabled to secure the best of 
those old-time Log Cabin HKemedies 
through the use of which our grandpar 











ents attained and enjoyed rugged, healthy | 


old ag®. 





ReauLatine One s Weieut.—The fo'- 
lowing ™ recommended as natural and 
harmiess, To increase the we'lg't: Eat to 
the extent of satisfying a natural appetite 
of fat meats, batter, cream, milk, cocos, 
chocolate, bread, pees, parenips, 
carrots, beets; farinaceous foods, as indian 
corn, rice, tapi ca, sayo, corn starch, pastry, 
oustarde, Oatuies!, suger, sweet wines and 
ale. Avoid acids, Exercise as little an 
possible; sleep all you can, and don't worry 
or fret. To redace the weight: Eat to the 
extent of satisiying a natural « ite of 
lean meat, poultry, game, eggs, milk mod- 
erately, green vegetables turn Ps succulent 
fruits, tea or coftee, Drink lime juice, 
lemonade and acid drinks. Avoid fat, 
butter, cream, sugar, pasiry, rice, sage, 
tapi: oa, Corn sia'ch, p tstors, carrots, beets, 
pres, parsnips and sweet wines. Exercire 

ree . 
y SO = 2 

Ir | were to pray for a taste which would 
staud by me under every variety of cir 
cumstances, and be a source of happiness 
end cheerfulness to me through iife, and a 
suield against its ills, however things might 
gO ames, and the world frewn upon me, it 
would be a taste for reading, 





V ANTED—The address of one WLLLIAM BIE- 
BER, son of Obaries Bieber, deceased, wt 
lived to Puliadelpita ip 1881. He being an heir to 
his father’s estate his address is wanted by 
© FP, RICHEY, Adm'r, Vaa Wert. Obio 


COOD-BYE, er eee 


{eel ke .- 
Ai onte Weeers Capvral Cnsd On Cat eet a0, ane 


PACKS CARDS FREE. One Pack 
May to Heme Uards, One Pack Mold 
te the t Corda, (ee Veeck Beret Carte (tee Meet Plirtetion (erde, ofl Ges If 
pee eee erate tee Hasagle Bonk of Vinting Voatn, Hage Cor! Werte, Ortia, v. 





9 9 Sample Atyles of Mindidten Name and 
& Pings (erie ‘ ' - Thalogeee ” 
ian, € ered om Us ok ee mae ’ + at howe ' 

ron adcasvevanre AOME AND YOUTH, OADIR. usd. 
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TURKISH HAIR CROW 

Warranted w gro# H HAIR CR thee VER. taoe 
on hair on bald heads, without injury, io | weeks or memey refund 

< od. 10,00) tastemomais. The oly reteble aruele of the hind on 


the market. Heware of worthless imitations One Bowe, 


* for Vow. BASTEAN MANY O0., Bos 18%, hae 


3 
AMUNITL Agents \Vanted. 90 best sell 
ing articles ip the world. | wy 4h 
Address JA VY BRONBON, ‘ 


ENSIONS Breese thete widows 





OM ESTHNUT S@T., 
Philedeiphia. 
Inventors of the celebrated CORSARER VER- 
TILATING WIG end ELASTIC BARD 


DOLLARD & CO. 
Premier Artists 


¢ 1223 
| ) IN HAIR. 
Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen to 


their own with aceuracy: 
FOR Wieé, INCH TOUPERSG AND 6CALFS6, 
No.1, The round 
e No. 1. back 
No. 3% From as Lv) 
er the bead to neck. | No. 3. Uver forehead as 
N From ear far as required 
over the Bo. &. Over the ot 
No. Rp ear to ear head, 
wontt bys bay - 
ey bave ways ready fer cae & 
Gents’ W Toa le Hal 
"Gerke, ots. liy A 


Frisettes, .J 
Unton, “eters at IN Pte went wth ve 
Dollard’s Herbanium Extract for 


the Hair. 


This renoretton has been manufactured and sold 
at Dolfard's for the fifty years, and ite merits 
are euch t while it has never yet a advertised, 
the demand for it keepe steadily increasing. 

Also Deollard’s enerative (ream, to be 
used in co unction with the Herbanium when 
the Hair fe natarally dry and needs an oil. 


Mre. Kidmondeon Gorter writes to Mesers [pollard 
& Ue,, Ww send her a potile of their Herbanium Kx- 
tract for the Hair, Mrs, Gorter has tried In vato to 
obtain anything equal to & as @ dressing fur the 
hair in England. 
MRS. EDMON DOON CORTER, 
Lodge Thorpe, 
Norwich, Nortoik, Fugiand, 
NAVY PAY OFFiIcgs, PHILADELPHIA, 
[have used ‘“‘Pollard’s terbanium HKairaci, oF 
Vegetable Hair Wash,’’ regularly for upwards of 
nve pone with greet advantage. My bair. from 
rapidly tuiug ag, wae eariy restored, and has been 
kept by tin ite wonted thickhees a1.4 sirenaca. ie 
le the best Wash I have over u . 
A. . RUSSELL, U.S. N. 


OaK Hatt. 8, EB, Corner Siath and Market Ste. 
Deer Bir.—if an ioqeiry was made to me as ito 
where and from whom «@ good articie of Hair Tonic 
could be obtatned, | would, from long expertence, 
reccommend ‘‘Dollard's Herbanium Extract,'' a« 
the very best articie manufactured, 
Yours trv 


Nov, 2, ‘64, 





or parents. PERSIONS INCREASED, Discharges pro- 
cured. (9 No pension, SO FRR. Latest law, pam 
set Breet Pataion O'F apeau., Att'y, Washington,D. 





PISO'S CURE 
CURES WHERE ALL ELSI 


Best Cough Syrap. Tastes gor 
in time. Ho 1 


CONSUMPTION 


FOR 


od. Use 
ts. 









BADGES | 
For Social, Literary and Beneficial 


SOCIETIES. 

All kinds of Clubs, Schools, Academies, &o. | 
Wemake GOLD PINS and CHARMS, MEDALS, 
‘ 

| 


., from all adapted, or special designs, at 
ery reasonable prices. 
We also make a epeciaity of 


RIBBON BADCES 


for Organisations, and for Bails and Kacursion pur- 
which are noted for their fine execution, 

If this Paper ls mentioned we will send iliustra- 

tions of whatever kind you wish to see on applica 


H. G. OESTERLE, 
No. 224 N. Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


y 
W. H. WANAMAKER, 
Te Mus, KICHaARD DOLLARD, 12273 Chestnut et., Phita. 
A have trequeoy, during e sumer of years, used 
the * Dollard’s Herbanium Extract,'’ aad Ido not 
know of any which equalett asa pleasant, reir: shing 
and heaithful cleaaser alr, 
ery reepect fully, 
LEONARI) MY KKS, 
Ex-Member of Congress, 5h Doiriet, 
I bave used ‘*Dollard’s Herbaniom Fxtrac’*’ for 
the t tea or tweive yeors. aad have found ite 
host excellent **Tonic’’ for the hair, having clean- 


| semg and invigorating properties ofa very high or- 


at Neopin's OoXx, 


It gives me great poenmere to give my testimony as 
to the value of ** potlesdo § erbaulum.’’ | have 
used nothing else on my he for thirty years, and 
feel sure I owe to ite use the perfectly healthy state 
of my scalp and hair, 

Mua. J. W, LAODUK, 


Merion Station, Montgomery Ov, Ia. 


Prepared only and for sale, wholesaic and retail, 
and applied professionally by 


DOLLARD & CO., 
122 CHESTNUT STREET, 
GENTLEMEN'S HAIR CUTTING Anp SHAVING, 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S HAIR CUTTING. 
None but Practical Maile and Female Artists Km- 


plove 


A SUFFERER fan weakness 
lost vigor, ote., was restored to health In such a re 
pashabie manner after all aise, had falied, that he 
will send the mode of cure EE tall fellow auffer- 
ere Addrews L. G. MITCHELL, Kast Haddam, Cvna. 


THOMAS M. LOCKE, 


DEALER IN 


CAR EE 


939 MARKET STREET, PHILADE 
north 


TINGS. 


LPHIA, second door below Tenth, 
side 


“The Handy Binder.” 























Very nearly, if not quite allof our readers, would like Ww 
preserve thelr coples of Ti Posr if tt could be done castly, 
neatly and effectively. Its size wakes i specially adapted 
fur convenieut and tasteiul binding, so that by the pruper 
means, it can be made a neat volume tor future reference or 


preservation, aad at tbe same ti 
ornament for the centre table. 
vost 


¢ an attractive and pretty 
his means of binding Tue 


to furnish in offering Ww its substribers one vt 

Lhe NeW MANDY BINDERS,*' now so popular, and 

which are unqrestionably the must perfect and handsome 
articles of the kind ever produced. 

Tuk BINDER le made specially for Tas POST; eontains 


one copy or ne series of @ year 


preserving the paper thoroughly from le 
Cvhococteply that it ts 


HE KINDER w 


with equal security, thus 
soiling of injary. 
@ task tof oniy « 


minule W insert tbe paper, whea by cutting the edges it has 


all the comfort and conventences of 


reading aad haadiiag 


possessed by the best bound book. Tiik BiINDEK, apart [rom 
jte usefulnese in this respect, is alevo a handsome piece of 
tursitere; it te made of embossed imitation leather, neatiy 


and tastefully ornamented to gi! 
EVENING Post’? ta bright gold 
vulelue page, 


t with the title ‘BATURDAY 
lettering across the centre of 


it makes an article of beaaty in iteil, and of 


value a6 a handy oo for Tue Power, that only needs 
ber 


ve secen DY OUr Subecr 8 lo be 


fuuy appreciated, 


This HANDY BINDeu will be sent, all postage paid, on 


receipt of 75 cents, of Iree as a p 


scot subecrivers Whu send us the 


and $2 ®, 
Ad ‘ae 


remiaom te any of our pre 
name of & new subecriber 


TeE SATURDAY EVENING | |PORT, 


736 Sansom M%é 


Phliladeciphia ra 
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Latest Yashion F hases. 

A wedding dress, just completed, had s 
train of pure white satin brocaded in large 
marguerites, and so arranged as to vary the 
ordinary straight beck. Op the left side it 
was brought toward the front so as to form 
a wing; while on the other aide the petti- 
coat shows all round to the back, 

The petticoat ie of white satin covered 
with deep Brussels lace, part of whieb is 
caught up in Greek drapery on to one side 
of the vodice, The long train is protected 
from the possible soiling from church or 
veatry steps by a roll of wadding under- 
neath the lining of the hem, and a full and 
wide net ruching, aio placed underneath, 
and so lifting up the train some tbree or 
four inches from the ground, 

Another was of plain and embroidered 
Indie crepe. It was Princess back, witn 
long train; straight sides, with panels of 
embroidery; close-fitting body, with plain 
sleeves, and the collar and pointed cuffs of 
embroidery. Fans of crepe lisse were set 
underneath the turned-back edges of the 
oufils. Long veil of talle, 

A lovely gown of white faille Francaise, 
alno inade with a Princess back, bad a long 
train laid in wide piaits; plain body and 
sleeves, with cufls and puffed shouider- 
caps finished with elegant passementerie; 
deep collar of passementerie. Tuile veil. 

A lovely brideswnaid's gown was of em- 
broidered crepe lisse, The skirt isa deep 
tlounoce of the crepe lisse gathered into a 
pointed belt, full waist, full sleeves, collar 
and cufis of folds of the material. The 
pointed beit is of velvet, with long ends 
from one eide of the front. Small toque of 
velvet, trimmed with flowers, 

The following is a discription of some of 
the exquisite gowns belonging to a trous- 
seau: A white dinner gown was ol! ex- 
oeedingly rich satin, with an arwure stripe 
over which @ pretty straggling floral pat- 
tern is brooaded, The front of this is 
draped with Ireh point, the hem being 
bordered with a pinked-out ruche of white 
satin. A white iisse chemisette was pret. 
tily arranged on the bodice. Sleeves 
reaching balf way to the elbow were made 
of satin, and were left open on the top of 
the arm, edged with pearis, and showing a 
puff of lisse which looked extremely wel). 

An evening gown was of golden brown 
poau de sole, the long train arranged in a 
sort of wing fashion, The petticoat con- 
sisted of exceptionally fine brown jet em- 
broideries in the pin pattern, A scarf of 
white crepe de chine, commencing trom 
under the bodice on the right side, was 
drawn across the front, and, hanging in 
two long ends on the left, bas a novel and 
good effect. 

Another evening gown was of a rich deep 
Mandarin yellow corded silk. It bad a 
long trainea back made perfectly plain, 
while in front the skirt was draped with 
some Indian gold embroidery on thick 
white muslin, This did pot reach to the 
waint, but was met by a deep sash of the 
silk, which crossed in the front and fell at 
tne side in double ends, fringed. The low 
bodice was pointed back and front, and 
had a V-shaped stomacher of alwilar gold 
embroidery to that on the skirt. 

Another was of a light pink aiik, of firm, 
well-woven texture. The front was oov- 
ered with lisse exquisitely embroidered in 
various colors, and the low bodice, with a 
little of this same embroidery, had ribben 
velvet of mousse and other tones ooourring 
in the silk work. 

The two tea-gowns were both trimmed 
with Indian material. One was a deep 
red, mixed with red and gold, It was 
made long, the bodice and skirt in one, so 
that itcould be slipped on in a minute. 
The collar exceedingly high and straight, 
the sleeves ruitisd to the elbow, and tight 
atthe wrist. This was not only a com- 
fortable gown but one that was exoeeding- 
ly stylish wien worn. 

The other was sbortin the skirt, made 
entirely of thick white Indian musiin, 
embroidered in gold, draped over silk, the 
akirt fastening over the bodice, with a wide 
gash falling at the baok. 

Of course, we must have something new 
both in style and fabric each season for 
those who are so unfortunate as to have to 
wear mourning. There are several spec- 
ialties this year in silke, one being the 
sole royale, which is to be had plain, or 
serving as a groundwork to brocaded or 
satin stripes and tracery designs, It bas s 
mninute-draped patiern over it, whieh gives 
ita dull but rich look, and it is in black, 
white and every shade of gray. It is the 
material par exoellence of the season for 


rich mourning costumes and mantles 
Hegence is another silken novelty with a 
ribbed satin face resembiing faille Fran- 
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is rich-looking at « moderate price, follow- 
ed by cachemere roysie. The istier is a 
grenadine silk, with a little wool intro- 
duced to give it a cashmere touch. It 
looks like an extremely rich cashmere, 
and hasasilken beck. It is particularly 
eflective with crape. 

Some of the brocades are magnificent, 
and nearly ail bave large designs, Others 
have a grecetul, continuous floral design 
up the centre, a smal! edition of It up each 
edge, and little detached sprays scattered 
over the surface. 

In thinver fabrics there are silk warp 
armures, with broche designs, suitable for 
evening dresses; embroidered crepe de 
chine, with a concentrated design at the 
base forming a deep border, rising upward 
and softening off into scattered sprays. 
Balzerine is a sort of narrowed striped 
grenadive witb broad border of simulated 
crape; the pongee have « printed design, 
overshadowed by a delicate tracery of silk 
wool. 

The broche in figured nun's veiling, and 
the thicker nun's cloth, the light camei’s 
bair and a fine French twill serge are all 
to be fashionable, and in nearly all cases 
the designs culminate at what is intended 
to be the base of the front skirt drapery 
and lose themselves in small, detached 
groups. Plain material is usually sup- 
plied with the figured, to make up into 
2 costume, 

A specialty is nun’s veiling with as many 
as ten rows of inch-wide ribbons woven in 
at their own distance apart. Another 
speciaity is snow-fiake crepe nun’s veiling 
in light gray, with equares traced out as 
large as mufiier handkerchiefs, in white 
fancy woven design, with two of the oor. 
ners ornamented. These are intended to 
form panels, and are both uncommon and 
atyliab. 

There is considerable novelty in tea 
gowns, one of silk ana brocade having the 
front composed of two long pieces, which 
form the full bodice, tie over at the waist, 
and fall in iong scarf ends edged with 
frills of muslin. 

In dinner gowns there is a most effective 
model, which is neither quite Directoire 
nor Regenoe, but represents both styies. 
The low bodice and tra!n are of black bro- 
cade, the full bodice, front, sleeves and 
pettiooat of white silk muslin, powdered 
with jet spangles, forming a design at the 
base of the skirt, and fringed with jet, 
resting on  ruche of whitesatin. A broad 
black eatin sash ties across the waist and 
falls at the left side, Tnis style of gown 
will be copied in various materials, 

Long and sbort manties seem to be 
«qually popular, and dull and bright jet, 
rich tape guipure and French lace orna- 
ment everything profusely. 

Ooe example of a long mantle is in 
shades ol gray brocade, with a back ground, 
lined throughout with asilver-gray satin. 
it has long, loose sleeves of dull, rich open. 
work guipure and epaniets of passemen- 
terie in the gray shades of the brocade. 
The form is most graceful and partly 
close-fitting. 

Another, in bleck soie royale, has a 
Direotoire front of black, finely plaited 
lace, with broad silk waistband, bretelles 
of lave going over the snoulders, meeting 
at the back of the waist, and falling into 
folds of lace, reaching to the ground, 
From the shoulders fall finely plaited, 
loose, open sleeves of lace, with extremely 
hanasome epaulets of looped jet reaching 
nearly to the elbow. 





Odds and Enda. 
THE ''COMPANION,”’ 


The ‘Oompanion” will give pleasure to 
wany who care to take cuttings from 
newspapers, Itisa case intended to be 
hung by the fireside, with divisions for the 
days of the week, a large pair of scissors 
and a paper Knife in front, while slipped 
into the base there isa book labeled “Ex. 
tracts.’’ 

Another case, red or biue, to bang against 
the wall, bears the words, ‘Letters for the 
Poat,’’ and bas ample room in the pocket 
for letters end newspapers; it bas memor- 
andum slates on both sides, and in the 
middie there is a dial telling tne hours of 
postage. 

There are a few new paper knives, one 
with a handle made of a smal! natural- 
pointed horn; another with a faithful 
model of a seal for handle. 

The beakets which came out last Christ- 
mas under the name of a “gentieman’'s 
work basket,’’ have now been enlarged 
upon, and produced in leather to resemble 
basket work. They are lined with red 





jiress and inanties Sole eclat comes next; ' 


morocoo, and are furnished with ink 


| botéles, paper knite, scissors, etc. Under 
in | neath a drawer comes out, which contains 
a blotting-pad, and when this is raised ‘ 





there is a store of paper and envelopes 
below. The basket, to the eye, looks no 
larger than that originally introduced, but 
seldom bave writing necesaries been 
pecked in a more compact form. 

“Ye old stocking” ie a new notion in 
purses. Jt bas a crescent-shaped steel top, 
and is shaped like a stocking, worked in 
crochet in stripes of alternate red and blue 
silk. From time immemorial stockings 
have been used to hold money. 

Photograph frames are al ways in request. 
The old brocades and tapestry bave super- 
seded plusb, and now a cockie shell in 
several tones of artistic green has been 
turned to this purpose, and is decidedly 
ornamental as well as useful. 

A drum in blue and silver is a good idea 
for an aneroid; and one of the cheapest 
presenta, having an excellent appearance, 
is a clock and a pair of vases to match, in 
red or blue pottery, bordered with gold, 
presenting rough surface like mortar on a 
wall. 

A new reticule is made in old brocade, 
set in gold braid, with respousse figures in 
old siver. 

Another novelty in bags has much to 
commend it, viz., a long ovarrow leather 
bag for music, having a nickel fastening; it 
is portable, just long enough for the music, 
but capable of holding a pair of slippers, 
and other small odds and ends as well, 

A good and substantial card-box is made 
in repousee brass, with bezique, whist and 
cribbage, plenty of cards and counters, 
This is a box which would lasta long time; 
it could, when it requires it, be rubbed up 
with the same adjuncts as a door-knocker, 
not being lacqaered. Lacquered goods 
only require being rubbed with a leather, 
and any other treatment simply ruins 
them. Nothing suffers so much from 
misplaced zeal as brass work. 

With two novelties, very different, the 
list closes, one a diminutive china scent- 
bottle, known as a pilgrim bottle, and a 
wicker-work couch, colored brown, covered 
with strips of neutral-tinted velvet, and 
with strips of tapestry, bordered with 
fringe. It would take up but little room, 
and is an ornamental piece of furniture as 
well. 

Pretty rustic baskets for small growing 
plants or for cut fowers are made of the 
common Zulu or rush hata, The brim is 
turned and fastened tothe top of the crown 
in three or four places, at equal intervals, 
thus making three or four receptacies for 
the flowers or planta; the three-cornered 
sbape is the prettiest, and the receptacies 
are sufficient large enough for good-sized 
flower- pots. 

The bandle is composed of white rope, 
the glossy kind used for clothes-lines; two 
or three strands of rope are loosely knotted 
or plaited together for the handle, which 
must be joined tothe besket at the three 
places where the brim is sewn to the crown; 
all the strands are knotted together at the 
top, leaving pieces of rope trom two to 
three inches long, which are unraveled to 
form tassels, ; 

Similar tassels are made of the ends of 
rope where the handijes are joined on. 
The bandle must be of convenient length, 
sanding trom six to eight inches above 
the top of the basket, 


Cheese Paffs.—A breakfast cupful of fine 
bread-crummbs, about the same quantity of 
grated cheese (Parmesan is the pest), a 
pinch of cayenne and a pinch of salt, 
Mix well witn this about 2 ounces of 
butter, and one egg well beaten. Make 
into little balls, egg and bread-crumb 
them, and fry in plenty of boiling tat. 
To be served very hot on a napkin, 

Orange Pudding.—One ounce of butter, 
the yolks of five eggs, the grated rind and 
juice of two oranges, two teaspoontuls of 
white soft sugar, good puff paste. Put the 
butter in a stewpan, add the yolks of the 
ecg®, the rind and juice of the oranges and 
sugar, stir over the fire till it thickens, but 
do not aliow it to boil. Line a tart dish 
with puff paste and pour in the mixture. 
Bake in a quick oven and serve either hot 
or cold. 

Claret Jelly.—Dimsolve 2 ounces of gela- 
tine in a little cold water; when dissolved 
aid half a pint of boiling water, half a 
pound of loaf sugar, a bit of cmnamon and 
afew cloves, the thinly-pared rind of a 
lemon and its juice, the whites of two eggs 
well beaten, and their shells. Mix all to. 
gether and pour from one veasel into an- 
other till quite frothy, then allow it to 
simmer gently on the fire for a quarter of 
sn bour, strain it through @ jelly-bag, add 
® pint of claret and « wine-giassful of rasp- 
berry syrup or vinegar. Boil all together 


| for a few minutes and pour into a wet 
, mould, Serve the next day with whip- 


ped cream round it im a glass or silver | | 
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Confidential Correspondents. 


Somnz.—The word “‘mascot” ia French 
and means bearth angel. The mascot is 6UDposed 
- bring good ftorteme to the house in which i 

ves, 


SUsSsORIBBR.—Take a wateb-key and 
press =the openimg ower the biack beads 
This will force them out, asthey are nothing more 
— the effects of respiration clogged in the 

a. 

LILLIE.—“If agentieman is engaged to 
a lady, never calls on her, has given her no engage- 
meat ring, but says he loves her, and Inteuds to keep 
his word,’* we thisk you ought to break of the 
engagement at once. 


PALWAM.— You could increase the in. 
terest of your literary society by introducing short 
discussions on popular topics, essays and select 
reading by themembers. Itis not wise to devote 
the entire session to a single exercise, 


Etwas.—‘Boxing the Compass” means 
repeating the thirty-two points of the mariner’, 
compass in their regular succession. The word 
‘Boxing’ is said to be derived from the Spanish 
term, ‘‘Boxar,*’ meaning to sall round, 


Tue Hiti.—The Senators and Repre. 
sentatives composing the Legislature of Pennsyi- 
vania are paid §1 500and mileage each for regular 
sessions and $500 and mileage for special ses- 
sions, There is no limit tothe length of the ses- 
sions. 


REDRIG — Quit Rent is a corruption of 
the Saxon Hwit Kent, meaning white rent, or rent 
paid in white or sliver money, and not in the coin in 
which other rents were paid. It has nothing of the 
meaning of the word quit, so that the interpretation 
often given it is not correct. 


Cuxster M.—Chic”’ isa French slang 
term, meaning stylish, bright, witty and self-poised, 
Itis usually applied to women. “Gone Up Salt 
River’* is aterm applied tothe defested party at a 
Presidential election, It had its origin from a small 
river in Kentucky of that mame, the navigation 
of which was both difficult and unpleasant. 


So.is —Thbe Earth is nearer the Sun dur- 
ing the winter in the northern hemisphere than dur- 
ing summer, the difference being about two miliions 
of miles. Queen Victoria wus christened Alexan- 
drina Victoria. Sheisthe daughterof Mary Loulsa 
Victoria, and of Edward, Duke of Kent, son of 
George [I1. She belongs to the House of Bruns- 
wick, 


PRESIDENT.—A Roman Oatholic is eligi- 
ble to any office in the United States from President 
to Postmaster. Tobe eligible to the Presidency, 
however, he must be native born, The Constitation 
of the United Ssates recognises no distinction of 
creed, The only State in the Union in which Catho- 
lies are not onan equality with all other citisens 
in the matter of office-holding lp New Hamp- 
shire. 


SuvEN.— We should try all the egg re- 
cipes, and adopt that which gave the best results. A 
better than the whitewashing process isthe use of 
varnish, but we should imagine both these processes 
too troublesome, A very good mode of preservation 
is to place them in lime-water, adding a little sait. 
Another process is to place the eggs in a pot into 
which melted tallow, not too hot, is poured. The tal- 
low bardens round and preserves the eggs, and may 
afterwards be used for other purposes, 


E. L, 8.— What is known as Turkey red 
gives a fine color to cotton, but the process is long 
and dificult. Shades of red, crimson, and scariet 
may be obtained by steeping the cotton for some 
hours ia a decoction of sumach. Afterwards pass- 
iag ine @ilute solution of salt of tin, then work- 
ing in the decoction of dyewood, Barwood, lima- 
wood, or peachwood, with varying quantities 
of fustic and logwood, give all the shades neces- 
sary. 


SURNAMES.—They originated in a great 
variety of ways, certain names being applied to cer- 
tain parties originally from some personal pecullar- 
ity, or special circumstance, and becoming fixed as 
the family name of his descendants. Thas many are 
named from the colors—Biack, Brown, etc.; many 
from trades, as witness Smith, Carpeater, eic.; 
from their country, as English, Scott, etc. A long 
list of such evident names might be made; and in 
prebably a majority of cases the original meaning 
of the name can be discovered, 


M. N. M.—Tobe debt of the United States 
on July ist, 1061, was 90,867,828 68 dollars. On July 
let, 1065, 11 was 2 682 503 026 53 dollara, the difference 
between these two sume will represent the cost of 
the warand of the Government during the four 
years intervening. The trial of Presidert Johnson 
undoubtedly cost the\Govermment something, but no 
statement of its real cost bas been made. The late 
census makes our population a little over 50 millions. 
Each genération lives, on an average, about 33 
years, Dfvide the numbers of the population by 
33 and you will arrive st tho annual deaths 
nearly. 


Reaver.—Greece a8 acountry, is not 
cool, Frost appears there scarcely once in twenty 
years. The orange, lemon, olive, date, palm, and 
other tropical trees grow there in the open air. At 
present men sleep in the streets from the middle of 
May to the end of September. In fact there is no 
more equable and charming climate, the heats of 
summer being tempered by cool sea breezes. Greece 
is a net work of mountains. Scarce two-fifthe of the 
land Is capable of cultivation, and that not espe- 
cially fertile. The most talented of the Grecian peo- 
piles were very temperate eaters. An ordinary 
American farm laborer eats enough to keep a family 
of Athentan Greeks. 


InquiRmEeR.—Apollo isno more, He was 
one of the superior Grecian gods, devoted to music, 
celebrated for beauty, great in warlike achieve- 
ments; Lnown otherwise as Sol, the Sun, of which 
he was really a deification, Cleopatra was the daug!i- 
ter of Ptolemy Auletus, King of Egypt. She was 
deprived of thecrown by ber geardian, but suc- 
ceeded in winning the love of Ju'ius Cesar, who re- 
placed her on the throne. After his death she capt!- 
vated Mark Antony. She finally tried her arts on 
the Emperor Augustus; but failingto wis bim, she 


put hersel( to death by permitting an asp to Dit her 
20 as to prevent being made to figureins Komas 

triumph. Shaksepeare was a great poet, the creates 

”~ Kaglish, and, as many think, the greaice x 
ie. There is no more occasion fora is 

of her bat toa minister than to a layma K.ig 


requires nothing of the sort 





























